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Tuat Homer must be interpreted by 
Homer was a truth known to Aristarchus 
and Strabo, and they acted upon the maxim 
with success, the latter especially, in as far as 
geography is more important than criticism. 
The Homeric poems are now returning to 
the position which they held in Strabo’s 
eyes: they are again becoming recognised as 
the oldest historical document for Greece. 
The linguistic attack upon their age may be 
said to have at last definitely failed, and 
archaeology has erected an apparently 
indestructible buttress for their defence. 
Many delusions, however, of an_ earlier 
generation still encumber the ground, and it 
is one of these which I now wish to remove. 

Strabo’s principle by no means finds general 
acceptance : instead of recognising that the 
Homeric period is a law to itself in civi- 
lisation, events, and topography, the modern 
critic compares the Homeric account with 
a later century, and finding it disagree 
thinks that the Homeric account cannot be 
genuine; and that the discrepancy is the 
work of the many-handed, omnipresent, and 
unwearied adapter, call we him diasceuast, 
harmonist, interpolator, or simply faker. 
Take the Homeric Hymns: the Hymn to 
Demeter, though describing the great 
Athenian worship of Eleusis, has no mention 
of Athens, and the daughter of Demeter 
has not the Athenian title of Kora. The 


Hymn is late, heterogeneous, and a pasticcio, 

says the historian of religion: but the truth 

is the document mounts to times before 

‘Virgin’ was a title in religion, and before 

Athens assimilated Eleusis. The latter part 

of the Hymn to Apollo describes the in- 
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stitution of the worship at Delphi: and 
the simplicity of the account compared to 
that given by the tragedians—the absence 
of games, agon, Pythia, chasm, vapour, 
donations, and crowds of pilgrims, has 
induced Mr. Verrall, ever ingenious, to 
invent a subtle poet with a hidden spring of 
purpose compelling him to give this machia- 
vellian account of the rite. This is clear 
totepov mpotepov. Mr. Oppé in J.H.S. 1904, 
pp. 214 sq. has proved in detail that the 
chasm and the vapour are additions and 
late additions : the games we have always 
known began in the sixth century : Theognis 
is the first to mention the Pythia. The 
Hymn’s simplicity is that of age, not design. 
It may go back to the earliest post-Dorian 
times, The age of the Hymn to Hermes too 
may receive respectability from a point in 
which it represents an important ancient 
topographical condition. The cows which 
Hermes steals he drives across Peloponnesus 
and stalls in a cave at the Alphean Pylos. 
In the other accounts of the legend, in 
Apollodorus and Antoninus Liberalis, it is 
the Messenian Pylos which receives them. 
The facts relating*to Pylos have lately been 
put in their proper light by Victor Bérard 
in his admirable book, of which the account 
of Triphylia is one of the most convincing 
parts. As Strabo held, Nestor’s seaport was 
in Triphylia, and Strabo searched for a site 
for Pylos in that district. It was the port of 
West Peloponnesus, and a drover would take 
his cattle there to ship them to the islands, 
to rejoice the hearts of princes and pirates. 
A record of the legend in the Triphylian 
region may remain in Pausanias’ account 
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v. 5.5: yevéoOar of Aexpearat éAeyov 
év Aevxaiov Ards iepov kai Avkovpyou 
radov tov ’Adéov kat dAAov Kavxwvos. TovTw 
ériOnpa avdpa éreivar Avpay €ExovTa. 
As the tomb of Caucon had disappeared 
before Pausanias’ time we cannot tell if ‘the 
man with the lyre’ was Apollo or Hermes. 
When the lagoons and sandhills gained the 
day, name and site passed away. Nestor 
was transferred to the remaining sea-board 
Pylos, Coryphasium, where the simple Pau- 
sanias placed him; and the mythographers 
diverted, by a most improbable route, 
Hermes and his unwearied cows to the 
same place. The author of the hymn wrote 
while the old conditions obtained, and this 
brilliant piece of epic writing in so far gains 
antiquity. The Doloneia is persistently 
written down,! and readers, ancient and 
modern, are unable to tolerate vivacity or 
humour in antiquity ; but the world did not 
begin with Homer, and so far as we see 
it gained in seriousness with age. It was 
Xenophanes, a critic of the sixth century— 
the age to which the determined critic 
relegates these documents—who took excep- 
tion to Homer. All these arguments from 
probability or suitability—the stock weapon 
of the Alexandrians and Plutarch—can be 
reversed. What ground have we to suppose 
that the religion of Minos or Ariadne would 
have been shocked at Demodocus’ lay ? 

I do not mean, however, to dwell upon 
questions of taste or comparative morality, 
but with the kingdom of Peleus. One por- 
tion of Homer that has been unanimously 
decried is the Catalogue. Its place in the 
Iliad must depend upon the view we take 
of the composition of that poem. It is not 
unnatural it should be thought unoriginal 
where it stands. In itself, however, as a 
table, according to regions, of Agamemnon’s 
forces, it bears every mark of venerable 
antiquity, and the failure of critics to recog- 
nise this quality in it is surprising. What 
is the one simplest test of the antiquity of 
a document of this sort? Surely the por- 
trayal of a state of things, political and 
topographical, which never recurred in later 
history ; and which no one had any interest 
to invent, or even the means for inventing. 
This character is written all over the Cata- 
logue : the absence of the states of Megara 
and Messenia, the separation of Orchomenus 
from the rest of Boeotia, Thebes represented 
by ‘Yz067Ba: and in no sense predominant, 
the vanished kingdom of Nestor (Pylos and 
the ford of Alpheus)—none of these con- 

1 T quite agree with Mr. Andrew Lang that it 
has always held its present place. 


ditions ever existed again in the world, and 
it never became anyone’s interest to invent 
or restore them. The intangibility of the 
Catalogue is, however, most strikingly shewn 
by the insignificant position of Athens. 
Modern opinion has allowed itself to be domi- 
ated by the idle legends of lines added here 
and there by Pisistratus and others: even 
these legends betray the all-but total absence 
of such attempts, and their ill-success. The 
Athenians in Homer appear as the unimport- 
ant tribe they were: a remnant perhaps of 
the prae-Pelopid inhabitants, at all events 
brigaded with leavings and effeminate peoples, 
Locrians, Epeans, Ionians, bowmen who did 
not wear armour, and whose position was 
defined as ‘opposite Euboea.” If the duaxocpos 
is a conglomerate, why did not the Athe- 
nians, in whose hands the text is supposed 
to have lain, and may have lain, give them 
selves a better place? Why but that the Cata- 
logue came down from the times it describes, 
and that tradition and tribal jealousy were 
too strong to allow any nouvelles couches 
of peoples to tamper with it?, The most 
remarkable case of discrepancy between the 
conditions of the Catalogue and later history 
is that of Agamemnon and his Argos, a 
parallel in some respects to Peleus and the 
Pelasgic Argos. Agamemnon, king of men, 
is seated at Corinth: he holds Corinth, 
Sicyon, and the whole of the later Achaean 
riviera: to the south of Corinth he has his 
castle Mycenae at the south foot of the pass, 
but of the plain of the Inachus not an inch, 
and no access to the sea. Argos the town, 
Tiryns, Asine, the whole of the Hermionic 
peninsula round to Troezen and Epidaurus, 
even Aegina, are in the hands of Diomede, 
son of the Aetolian fugitive, Sthenelus, who 
represented the old Argive house, and 
Euryalus. In tragedy Agamemnon lands 
at Nauplia, and is signalled at Mycenae. 
But in history Nauplia was not his: he 
sailed from and returned to Corinth. The 
beacons at Mycenae would have had nothing 

2 of valovor mépny iepijs EvBoins B 535. The lesser 
is defined by the greater. It is perverse to insist 
that mépny must mean ‘beyond’ and prove the 
writer to have been an Asiatic. Meépny, ‘ across 
from,’ is a variation on the fuller expression in 626 
mépny GAds (which in its turn has pro- 
duced the v. ll. on 535); both words meet in of 7’ 
Exov avrimépar’ evéuovro 635. The descrip- 
tion is ‘ objective,’ that is, independent of personal 
standpoint, as in the parallel Aoxpol of re xadovmevor 
"OCdAa Kat of wépav EvBolas, Paus. x. 8. 5 (cf. 
vil. 4. 3 "Avalay ev ri tH mépay): 
Seymnus 587 uses a amévayt: EvBolns 
katoixovow ’Axaol. If the ‘personal’ sense were 
obligatory, B 626 would land us in a contradiction, 
for on the same evidence the writer of that line 
would be a Peloponnesian ! 
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to signal. In later days the Doric kingdom 
of Argos, and that chamaeleon-name itself, 
established Agamemnon in the valley of the 
Inachus, where Argos stood, plain to see. 
The relation of the Pelopid Corinthian 
dynasty to what came before and after is 
not easy to establish: Pausanias (ii. 4. 2) 
felt the difficulty. But the greater the 
difticulty and the greater the discrepancy 
between Homer and later history, the less 
likelihood is there that the entry in the 
Catalogue is due to interest, policy, or 
imagination. Apart from this, the locality 
corresponds to Agamemnon’s position in 
Homer: with the Isthmus, Corinth, and 
Sicyon, the long Achaean riviera, his rear 
protected by Mycenae, he was clearly the 
greatest force in Greece. His sea-board 
gave him ships and men, and enabled him 
to take off the Arcadians, who came down 
to Aegium or Aegira; his naval strength in 
the West may explain why he was able to 
offer the Messenian coast-villages of Carda- 
myle, Enope, etc. to Achilles (I 150) ; were 
his ‘many islands’ also in the West? Pau- 
sanias vil. 24. 2 has preserved the tradition 
that he summoned the Greek notables to 
Aegium, one of his Achaean towns, to con- 
sult on the plan of operation against Troy : 
whereas for the rendezvous of the armament, 
having no harbour of his own on the East 
coast, he appointed the safe and central 
roadstead of Aulis.1 Agamemnon’s political 
situation is wholly unlike anything which 
was seen afterwards in the Greek world, 
and would have been lost to us but for the 
religious preservation of the Catalogue. 
The fidelity of the document is no less mani- 
fest when we look at the great district 
known in classical times as Thessaly. 

In later times Thessaly in the wider sense 
extended from the extreme N.E. of Greece 
to Othrys and the Maliac gulf, and was 
divided into Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Hes- 
tiaeotis, and Phthiotis. Homer it is un- 
necessary to say knows of no Thessaly and 
Thessalians and no four great divisions of 
the area. The region between Pieria and 
Oeta is in various hands, without connection, 
Political system, or generic name. The 
Catalogue after dealing with Rhodes and the 


1 This reason, and nothing more recondite nor 
fraught with mystery, explains the selection of 
Aulis. A fleet composed of contingents from 
Cephallenia, Arcadia, Pylos, Sparta, as well as 
tom Iolcus and Trachis, bound for Troy, must 
have had its rendezvous somewhere about Euboea. 
Nowadays international squadrons meet at Piraeus, 

fore they seize the customs of Tenedos. Aga- 
Memnon chose for his ‘mille rates’ the all-but 
land-locked straits of Aulis. 


Sporades, returns to Greece, which it had 
left with Aetolia, and enumerates: (681) 
Achilles in the Pelasgian Argos, Protesilaus 
at Phylace, Pyrasus, Iton, and so on: 
Admetus at Pherae and Iolcus, Philoctetes 
at Olizon: Podalirius and Machaon at 
Tricca, Eurypylus at Ormenium and Mt. 
Titanus, Polypoetes at Oloosson, ete., Gouneus 
from Cyphus with the Enienes and Perae- 
bians, Prothous with the Magnetans from 
the Peneus and Pelion. Although very few 
early place-names have survived in Thessaly,” 
most of these divisions have been approxi- 
mately fixed : the celebrity of Achilles, and 
the local rivalry of the historical Greeks, 
have misled critics, both ancient and modern, 
in their account of one of these provinces, 
the kingdom of Peleus. 
This is defined, B 681, thus: 


a 
viv ad doco 7d “Apyos 


éva.ov, 
ot 7 “AXov of of te Tpnyiv’ 


ot 7’ elxov POinv “EXAdSa 

Muppiddves Kadedvto kai "EAAnves 


T turn for exegesis to the justly esteemed 
commentary of Mr. Leaf, and this is what I 
find : ‘it is hardly possible to read this and 
the two following lines without feeling that 
originally Achilles was the leader of the 
whole of the Thessalians, and that his 
restriction to three paltry towns in 682 is 
merely a device to make room for the 
localisation of other Thessalian heroes. As 
it stands the effect is almost like “all the 
peoples of Britain who dwelt in Greenwich 
and Woolwich and Blackheath, and were 
named Saxons and English and Danes.” 
The Pelasgian Argos, properly the central 
plain of Thessaly about Larissa, a long way 
from Phthia, is in the sequel stretched to 
comprise Thessaly in the widest sense and 
even Dodona in Aetolia. There can be 
little doubt that Hellenes, Myrmidons, and 
Achaeans were originally three distinct tribal 
names of Thessaly, all under the suzerainty 
of Achilles, as the South was under the 
suzerainty of Agamemnon.’ I quote Mr. 
Leaf because like a good mirror, he reflects 
what he sees—or reads: but I cannot help 
protesting that one should not believe all 
one reads, and that his note is a cage-full 
of extinct forms of animal life, and the 
‘suzerainty of Achilles’ is the worst dodo. 


2 Strabo 430, 433, 434, notices how political 
change obliterates topography. 
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Some of them may be traced to antiquity : 
in antiquity also there were oi rots dAnbéow 
eevopeva (Paus. viii. 2. 6.), 
and my next step is to examine the pains- 
taking account of Strabo. 

Strabo (431) says that the section relating 
to Achilles was év dvrAoyig. Some held 
that the Pelasgian Argos was a town near 
Larissa, no longer existing ; others that it 
was the plain of Thessaly, otrws dvopatixds 
Aeyopevor (sc. with dpyos as a common noun 
=ediov). Some also held that Phthia was 
the same as Hellas and Achaia; others 
separated them. Strabo holds that in 
Homer they are separate, but cannot tell if 
they were towns or districts. However he 
gives local claims : those who made Hellas a 
district stated that it extended from Palaeo- 
pharsalus to the Phthiotid Thebes, at the 
head of the Crocian plain ; as a town Hellas 
was claimed by the Pharsalians, and by the 
people of Melitaea, who lived higher up on 
the waters of the Enipeus.—Some of these 
views may be traced further back : Dicae- 
archus (iii. 2, Geogr. graec. min. p. 109) says 
the Myrmidons lived in the Thessalian Phthia, 
the Hellenes between Pharsalus and Meli- 
taea, the Achaeans still inhabited Melitaea, 
Larissa Cremaste, and the Achaean Thebes 
(earlier called Phylace). Parmeniscus, an 
Aristarchean, made Phthia a region (Steph. 
Byz. in 6¢a); Apollodorus, another Arist- 
archean, whose book on the vedv xatdaAoyos 
is one of Strabo’s best sources, held that the 
Pelasgic Argos meant ta Oerradias redia 
(id. in "Apyovpa) ; recent opinion (of vedrepor) 
identified the dorv Mupyidovwr with Pharsalia 
(schol. 8 9). 

Strabo continues (432) to observe, and the 
remark shews his superiority to the Alexan- 
drians, that the Phthians are not Achilles’ 
subjects only, but belong also to Protesilaus 
and to Philoctetes, quoting N 685 sq., where 
at the ships of Ajax Oileif. and Protesilaus 
we find Boeotians, Locrians, Iaones, Phthians, 
and Epeians. The Phthians are under Medon 
who lived in Phylace and Podarces, son 
of Iphiclus of Phylace. Strabo thinks that 
Eurypylus’ men (B 734 sq.) may have been 
Phthians also. In the Catalogue Philo- 
ctetes’ men (B 727) are under Medon, while 
Podarces commands Protesilaus’. The name 
Phthian was applicable to both Protesi- 
laus’ and Philoctetes’ subjects. Although 
Eurypylus’ and Philoctetes’ territory came 
under the name Magnesia, Strabo thinks the 
race was the same. He continues that 
Antron, Protesilaus’ first town, forms the 
limit to Peleus’ kingdom, which he thus 


"Avtp@vos . . TO mwAaTos adopilerar 
Kai yijs, dd THs Tpayxwias Kai 
tis Oiraias apgapévos: 8 oyxedov 
ToD Maduaxod The Maliae 
gulf, in the lower part of the Spercheus 
valley, is what Strabo as well as Bursian 
(Geogr. Griechenlands, i. p. 64 n.) regards 
as Peleus’ territory, and it is the only 
possible conclusion from the words of Homer. 
Neither geographer, however, influenced I 
suppose by the higher critics so far their 
inferiors, has taken the next step, and seen 
that if Peleus’ kingdom is confined as to 
N. and S. to the Maliac gulf, and if Peleus 
inhabited the "Apyos, the Pelasgic 
Argos, the Maliac gulf, and the delta of the 
Spercheus, are all different names for the 
same place. 

With so much support from Strabo and 
Bursian we may next examine the actual 
data in Homer. In the section about 
Achilles six place-names are given: Pelasgian 
Argos, Alos, Alope, Trachis, Phthia, and 
Hellas; three names of the inhabitants, 
Myrmidons, Hellenes, and Achaeans. Alos, 
Alope and Trachis have always been regarded 
as towns: the latter retained its name to 
historical times, and lay to the south of the 
Spercheus, commanding the road which led 
by the coast through Pylae. The position of 
Alos and Alope may easily be defined. To 
the south the Epicnemidian Locrians under 
Ajax Oileif., whose chief town was Opus, 
came as far East as XSxapdy (B 532), the 
historical Sxapdia; Alope therefore cannot 
be the *AAdrn between Daphnus and Cynus, 
and must be that fixed by Steph. Byz. in 
voc. on the N. coast of the gulf between 
’Exivos the modern Akhinéd and Larissa 
Cremaste. Again, as under the dominions 
of Protesilaus (695 sq.) Pyrasus, Iton, Antron, 
and Pteleon are included, that is to say the 
whole of the Crocian plain, our Alos cannot 
be the Halos or Alos, home of Athamas, in the 
south of that plain and more or less between 
Iton and Pteleon, although Artemidorus of 
Ephesus (ap. Strab. 432) thought so. Such 
an enclave cannot be imagined, and Par- 
meniscus (in Steph. Byz. s.AXos) justly said 
there were two places of the name. “AXos oF 
“AXos is a common name between Sunium and 
Volo; and this Alos must have been either 
another port on the N. side of the Maliae 
gulf, or by the mouth of the river. 

The possible extension of Peleus’ king 
dom along either coast is to Antron on the 
N., to Scarphia on the S., and probably the 
defile of Pylae will have been its southern 
boundary. 

No one suggests this kingdom extended to 
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the S. of Oeta: it was barred along the 
coast to the N, by Antron, and to the N.E. 
by Othrys, which attains its greatest height 
at this point, as well as by Protesilaus, whose 
possessions reached to Pteleon (the modern 
Ftelio) and Antron on the sea, and Phylace 
(perhaps the later Thebes) and Iton in the 
hills. There were only two ways in which 
it could expand—to the N.W. across the 
pass of Othrys into the tableland of Xyniae 
and towards the later Pharsalus, and up the 
Spercheus-valley, to the W. The height and 
danger of the pass, the Madtaxds dpuuds de- 
scribed by Leake (Northern Greece, i. 461), 
make the former supposition improbable. It 
was a gloomy malpasso, Xerxes and Metellus 
avoided it; and we do not find valley- 
people naturally overflowing their bound- 
aries. It would be enough if Peleus planted 
a post at the top, and something—unnamed 
in Homer and early literature, but later 
known as Aayia and Zitouni—at the bottom. 
Up the valley there was no obstacle, and 
the prominence of the Spercheus in the 
Iliad, when the Enipeus or the Apidanus,not 
to say the Peneus, might have been invoked, 
shews that it was the national river. 
Menesthius, one of Achilles’ five generals 
of division, II 173, was the son of Spercheus ; 
Patroclus, though no Myrmidon, Phthian, 
or Hellene born, but of Opus, was, as a 
ghost, to take Achilles’ hair to the Spercheus, 
to fulfil Peleus’ vow to offer hair and fifty 
sheep to the river, 
és Tor Tépevos Bwpds re Ouijeis. 
Peleus and Achilles possessed the ‘springs 
of Spercheus ’ and there was a sacred place 
there. The restless modern critic, eternally 
dissatisfied, explains zyyat away, to mean 
only ‘waters’ (Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, on 
H.F. 390. Mr. Leaf follows obediently). 
This meaning of wyyai is unhomeric: B 523 
ot re ere is an 
exact statement. The sources of the Sper- 
cheus, by which I do not mean the actual 
but the reputed sources, that is to say the 
spot where the river began to be of some 
size—must have been high up the river's 
course, and very likely at the place called 
Spercheae by Livy in his account of the 
Aetolian raid into Thessaly in B.c. 198 (xxxii. 
13). A river often gives its name to a ham- 
let upon it near, if not at, its source. We 
have alas not enough ancient place-names to 
make a Greek gazeteer, but in well-surveyed 
countries examples may be found in any 
county: take Windrush, Evenlode, Cher- 
welltown, Lambourn, in the Thames basin. 
In Greece Thespiae on the Thespius, Cephi- 


sia on the Attic Cephisus, and Nemea high 
up on the same river, are parallels. The 
Spercheus-valley, from Tymphrestus to Tra- 
chis, will have been an ancient Valtellina, 
important for its command of passes—the 
coast-road from Antron, the Maliac thicket, 
the next track to the W., falling upon 
Hypata (Leake, N.G. i. 460), another still 
further to the W., by which the Aetolians 
broke up from Spercheae and Macracome 
to South Thessaly; on the south Ther- 
mopylae, and the hill-road from Trachis 
through Doris to Amphissa, the Sacred 
Pilgrims’ Way from Thessaly to Delphi. 
As in the Valtellina, the hill villages on 
both sides provided a contingent (2500) of 
fighting men ; and the earth the wild Adda, 
I mean the Spercheus, brought down, gave 
the plain at its mouth its fertility— 


ys TO dpyos 


(oracle in schol. Theocr. xiv. 48, al., Hendess 
No. 178)! While the Achaean civilisation 
kept the river in order, the harbours of 
Trachis and Lamia (viz. Anticyra and 
Phalara) were busy ports. The height of 
the mountains on both sides made it an 
impregnable kingdom,? and under divine 
rulers it was more important than the neigh- 
bouring Locris, Crocian plain, or even 
Pherae. 

We have next to give a meaning to the 
place-names Phthia and Hellas, and the 
descriptions Hellenes and Achaeans. 

Phthiotis in historical days extended from 
the Maliae gulf to the plain of Thessaly, 
mAatuvopeva pexpt Papoadov Kai tov wediwv 
tov @erradtkov, Strabo 430, and such a 
meaning for Phthia may be traced as far 
back as the Hesiodean Catalogues, fr. 81 : 


xapitwv do KddXos Exovea 
zap’ Kad vaterxe Kupyvy. 


I presume the Peneus stands for its tribu- 
tary, Enipeus or Apidanus. The historical 


1 Bursian i. 88 notes the fertility of the valley, 
now principally rice-fields. Herodotus vii. 198 
describes the dimensions of the argos: 198 wept 5é 
tov KéAmov ToiTov x@pos medivds, TH mev Edpus, 
Kal orewds, 199 (sc. at Trachis) 
de Kal earl maons Tis Xwpns TavTHS eK TOV 
dpéwy és kart’ Tpnxis 
Te yap Kal diopdpia wACOpa Tov mediou 
The delta had grown far below the bridge by the 
time of Brennus, B.c. 279 (Paus. x. 20. 6).—It will 
hardly be believed that this oracle supplies the 
only other mention of the Pelasgian Argos—this 
imposing pre-Homeric, pre-Mycenaean kingdom— 
in the whole of independent Greek literature, if we 
except Euripides, who (in the Orestes) applies the 
name to Argolis. 

2 Herodotus vii. 198, the Tpnxiviat wérpat. 
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Pharsalians believed their town was Phthia, 
the dorv Mvpmdovwy (schol. 9).! It is 
unnecessary to deny that Peleus’ rule may 
have included the table-land, Xyniae and 
its lake, between the two passes; but as 
Pharsalus, Thaumaci (Domok6) and Proerna 
are not in Homer, it is the less likely that 
he stretched over the uninviting Furka.? 
Graubiinden still holds much of the Valtel- 
lina, but we donot find Venosta or 
Pallavicini stretching up to Pontresina. 
Bursian, i. p. 75 thinks Pharsalus a founda- 
tion of the Thessalians, presumably to secure 
the pass from the North. In Homer’s day, 
if we judge from the presence of Gio under 
Ajax and Protesilaus, and perhaps on the 
other side of the Pagasaean gulf, Phthia was 
a non-political name, attached to a wide 
region, and dating from an earlier political 
condition, we do not know what. As 
Picardy and Provence, the Veneto, Lombardy 
and the Terra di lavoro, East Anglia and 
Leinster, remain in use though their legal 
force is dead, Phthia was the property of no 
chief ; and as an inhabitant of Florence or 
Siena, Dieppe or Caen, Aix or Toulcn, may 
talk of going back to Tuscany, Normandy or 
Provence, Achilles may say ‘they never 
wasted my crops in Phthia’ (A 155), ‘T will 
go to Phthia’ (7b. 169), ‘there are many 
Achaean girls in Hellas and Phthia (I 395), 
or Odysseus ‘ Peleus sent you from Phthia’ 
(I 253). The old Phthia, prae-Homeric, 
divided between Peleus, Protesilaus, perhaps 
Philoctetes, and with stragglers in Locris, 
and with the Aodomes on its edge (I 484), 
may well have covered the later Phthiotis, 
and the subsequent identifications of 
Pharsalia with Phthia are easy to explain. 
Achilles with his kingdom, by Homer’s 
genius became an enviable ancestor, and as 
Pharsalus, unknown to Homer and founded 
it would appear by the incoming Thessalians, 
was within Phthia, the cousins of the 
Scopadae and the Aleuadae at  Fersala, 
appropriated Achilles as the Dorian Argives 
claimed Agamemnon; and as the classical 
Argives interpreted Homer’s Argos in their 
sense, the Pharsalians took Homer’s Phthia 
to mean their Phthia or Phthiotis—as if the 
Val d’Arno, being Tuscan, implied the whole 


1 This is the current view in literature: the Phar- 
salians dedicated Achilles and Patroclus at Delphi 
(Paus. x. 13. 5); one Theagenes ran 
oadayr, rivalling Achilles év matpid: rod wkiotov Trav 
Kadoupévwy jpwwv (vi. 11. 5). Crito, persuading 
Socrates to escape to Thessaly, says #uari Kev 
Tpitaty épiBwaAor (Crito 44 8). 

2 Though these and many other places were 
enumerated under Achilles’ dominions. Stra 
433, 4. 


of Tuscany. The old divisions never came 
back, and only the attentive geographer, 
Strabo or Bursian, was aware that Homer 
would not suit the new conditions. 

Hellas is a vaguer name, and its later 
complications are even greater than those of 
Phthia. In Homer it is always local : éyye(n 
Séxéxagro TaveAAnvas B 530 
means that the lesser Ajax, though a small 
man, was the best spearman in his country- 
side ; Bathycles, II 594 oikia vaiwy, 
was a great man among the Myrmidons. It 
never gave a name, like Phthia, to an 
historical district, but blossomed out, how, 
it is still a mystery, into the Greek name of 
Greece. Accordingly its original connotation 
is lost beyond recovery. ‘The district with 
which it was sometimes identified, viz. that 
between Palaeopharsalus and the Phthiotid 
Thebes (Strabo, /.c.), fell within the historical 
Phthiotis. A slight indication of its relative 
position is offered by the story of Phoenix, 
who fleeing a blood-taboo took refuge, from 
the north, as Patroclus from the south, with 
Peleus. Phoenix says : 


1 447 olov mporov Airov “EAXdda KadXe- 
ore mp 
yivaika 
evywv velkea tatpos ’O, 
pos ’Op- 
pevidao. 


478 gedyov dadvevbe 8 “EAAddos 
és 

Phoenix lived in Hellas, the kingdom of his 
father Amyntor, and fled through Hellas to 
Phthia: we may therefore assume the two 
countries touched; but the Hellas of 
Amyntor cannot be more nearly fixed. 
Autolycus, who lived ‘on Parnassus’ 
(Odyssey 7), raided Eleon, which belonged 
to the same Amyntor (K 266); but, though 
there is no reason on this account to have 
recourse with Mr. Leaf to the Eleon in 
Boeotia, we know of no Eleon in Thessaly. 
All is obscurum per obscurius. We cannot 
say if ’Oppevidao is local and means ‘of Or- 
menium ;’ and even then the Ormenium near 
Toleus is out of the question and the other 
Ormenium (B 734) belonged to Eurypylus, 
son of Euaemon. So that except that 
Hellas bordered on Phthia, and was perhaps 
farther from the than 
Phthia, we can say nothing about it. Still 
people called Hellenes were Peleus’ subjects. 
It looks as though Hellas, as we know 
Phthia was, was an earlier district-name in 


Thessaly, perhaps West of Phthia, and 
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stretched down the slope of Othrys towards 
the Spercheus; as Tuscany stretches far 
down into Romagna. 

We cannot here omit the fact that the 
Spercheus is now called Hellada (Leake, 
Northern Greece, I. cix, II. ex, IV. pp. 531 
sq.), a statement repeated by Bursian. Mr. 
Bury, J.H.S. xv. 228 questions it; but if 
the Spercheus like Lamia and Hypata, and 
how many Italian villages, has again received 
its ancient name, Hellada would naturally 
fall into the background. The other name 
which Mr. Bury heard, Alemanna, appears 
on Bursian’s map as the bridge over the river 
between Zitouni and Trachis. 

I submit that when he mentions Phthia 
and Hellas, Homer is using older place-names 
in which Peleus had no exclusive property. 
In later times, when Achilles influenced the 
imagination, the later Phthiotis dragged the 
Pelean Phthia north, and settled the dorv 
Muppdovey at Pharsalia. Similarly the 
later Pelasgiotis (I am not called upon to 
account for this application of such a 
wandering name) together with the ambi- 
guous term dpyos, transported the Pelasgic 
Argos to the N.E. plain of Thessaly. In 
Homer, Pelasgic! has not this meaning. It 
applied, as we see from one clear example, to 
Melis. Larissa Cremaste, on the Maliac 
gulf above Echinus, was also called Larissa 
IleAacyia (Strabo 435) ; and when Achilles 
invokes his God as Zed dva Awdwvaie 
Medacvytxeé, he is not thinking of Gyrton or 
the Peneus, but of his own valley. The 
Spercheus is his national river, the ‘town of 
the Myrmidons’ is Trachis, and the fertile 
land of Trachis is the Pelasgic plain or apyos. 
As to this word Strabo (372) gives us the 
invaluable information that dpyos with the 
Macedonians and Thessalians meant zrediov, 
though he denies the use to Homer. yeddv 
nav mediov says Steph. Byz. 
in voc., suiting even better the delta of the 
Spercheus. An undeniable Thessalian usage 
is quoted by Stephanus s.v. Awriov from the 
poet Dionysius év a’ Tvyavriddos,” 


kal Kevedv kpornoe [Sic] A€Byns Kara Adriov 
dpyos, 


the Awriw zedio of Hesiod and the 
Homeric hymns, ‘This was the meaning of 
the Pelasgic Argos. The valley, a sufficient 
independent state in the heroic age, lost its 


'I am not speaking of the Asiatic Pelasgi, 
B 840, 843, K 429, P 288. 

* This work is indexed in the #. H. G. vol. iv. 
as ‘iv. 510. 10,’ but the reference is wrong. Suse- 
mihl and Pauly-Wissowa do not recognise the 
poet. 


importance later between Thessaly and 
Boeotia; the Enienes came south and 
occupied the top of the valley, the Malians 
(to judge from Dicaearchus’ description of 
the people of Anthedon) were fisher-folk ; 
and the rapid accumulation of the alluvial 
soil to the 8. limited their harbours to 
Phalara, Echinus, and Alope. The one 
important point, the road through the Pylae, 
was internationalised. The heroic names 
Phthia, Hellas, Myrmidons, Achaeans,* 
were moved elsewhere, and only the mis- 
understood Catalogue preserved the real 
home of Peleus. 


I pass to another epic document which 
bears on this region, the Hesiodic "Agzis 
‘HpaxAéovs. This is alate composite work of 
the school, composed according to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, who must have had 
every means of knowing, of fifty-six lines 
from the fourth book of the Karddoyo 
yovakav or “Hota, in which the birth of 
Heracles was told, followed by an account of 
one of Heracles’ feats, the slaying of Cycnus. 
The KaraX\oyo. themselves are later than 
the Theogony, the last lines of which 
introduce them ; and the Theogony refers to 
Hesiod as the singer of the Works and 
Days, and therefore implies that it itself is 
by another hand. The Works and Days 
themselves are post-Dorian. The Aspis 
therefore cannot lay claim to great antiquity, 
but it is good local epos, and was recognised 
as Hesiodean by Stesichorus, and by the 
grammarians Megacles and Apollonius of 
Rhodes. It may well belong to the period 
750-700, the age of the Cyclic poets 
Arctinus and Lesches, of the great rhapsodes, 
and apparently of the longer Homeric Hymns. 

When we abstract from the Aspis the 
tedious description of the Shield—to which, 
however, it no doubt owed its survival, 
as the companion poems the Kiyuxos ydapos 
and that about Aegimius have perished—we 
are left with an instructive local story. The 
Theban hero and his nephew and squire 
Iolaos meet in the temple of Apollo at 
Pagasae Cycnus and his divine father Ares. 
The grove and the altar glowed with the light 
of their armour (71). Heracles states his 
purpose to Cycnus 


Tpnxiva ror wapeAavvw 

és Kyvxa avaxta: yap duvapet te kal aidot 

Tpnxtvos 

3 In Herodotus’ time (vii. 197-200) we find the 
divisions were—Thessaly as far as the Pagasaean 
gulf, Achaea with Halus, Melis with Trachis. In 
the reverse order Aeschylus (Persae 489) has Mada 
KéAmov—yijs "Axaidos 
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‘as you well know yourself, for you have 
married his daughter. We gather then 
that Cycnus blocked the way from Pagasae 
to Trachis, and the intention with which he 
did this is also plain: at the end of the poem 
his tomb is washed away by the Anaurus, 
the river of Iolcus, at the order of Apollo 


Ott pa ExaTou Bas 
doris Bin ovAacke 


He relieved pilgrims to Pytho of their 
beasts. He commanded what Aelian (V.H. 
iii. 1) calls the [v@sas 680s, the sacred way 
which led @erradias cai kai THs 
Oirns kat THs Aividvwy xwpas Kai THs 
kat Awptéwy Aoxpav tév ‘Eorepiwv. The 
portion of this road south of Ioleus keeps to 
the coast round the gulf of Volo and the 
Kpoxiov zediov. It was the route followed 
by Metellus and Xerxes. Hercules and 
Tolaos, as it were two pilgrims, had reached 
Pagasae and would soon have doubled Cape 
Pyrrha, when they found their way blocked 
by Cycnus. How Cycnus was able to do 
this the Hesiodic poet is too vague to explain, 
but Euripides for once is of use and (HF. 
392) gives Amphanaea as Cycnus’ strong- 
hold. Leake, N.G. iv. 371 identifies this 
with ‘the fortress above the cape’: it must 
have held a position something like that 
of Terracina. (Later writers, ap. Steph. 
Byz. in voc. mention the place; Scylax 64 
marks it on his portulan as south of 
Pagasae.) This is confirmed by the parallel 
version in Apollodorus (ii. 7. 7), who says 
the encounter took place near Iton. “Irwv, 
in Homer one of Protesilaus’ towns, may 
well have belonged to Cycnus as well as 
Amphanaea ; he will then have held the 
whole of the Crocius campus in Achaea. So 
we find him, like a mediaeval baron, barring 
the coast-road by his port of Amphanaea. 
Greek antiquity knew of a yet more terrible 
brigand who kept the road between Corinth 
and Megara: Cycnus was like the Caetani 
at Capo di Bove, the Odescalchi at Bracciano, 
and how many other owners of castellacct, 
who blocked the Roman highways, built 
their stones into fortresses, and took toll 
of pilgrims to the shrine of the Apostles. 
Where the road ran across a plain the 
remedy was simple: the peasant and the 
pilgrim fetched a compass till the dangerous 
place was passed ; and Nature in time turfed 
over the abandoned Appia and Anagnina. 
A sea-road can rarely be turned. The case 
in Hesiod was complicated : the son-in-law 
at Amphanaea prevented the old Ceyx at 
Trachis from receiving his travelling public 
—as though a young Stockalper at Gondo 
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skimmed the milk that should have kept its 
cream for Brieg. 

The heroes closed, and the noise of their 
encounter was heard across the bay and 
down the coast : 


380 waca S¢ Muppiddvwv re modus 7’ 
"TawAKds 
"Apvyn 7’ 70’ “AvOed te 
vm’ audorépwr peyad’ faxov- 


and when Cycnus was killed and Ares 
routed, the father-in-law came out and 
buried Cyenus : 


472 Kvxvov 8’ ab Kyvgé Odrrev ads 
of p’ éyyvs vatov 
“AvOnv Muppidovwy te mokw 

*TawAkov, 


“Apvnv 7’ 70° “EXixyv. 


Where were these places? A limit cannot 
be put to the penetration of Divine noise, but 
the people who came to Cycnus’ funeral 
must have belonged to that part of the 
country, ‘the neighbours of the town of the 
mighty prince,’ that is of Amphanaea or 
Iton. The names Arne, Helice, and Anthe 
are unknown. The story implies they were 
on or near the road; and as Pagasae and 
Toleus have been mentioned, on the road 
south of Amphanaea, Arne perhaps— 
though as fluid a name as Argos—may 
be fixed: Strabo 411 says that Coronea 
was founded from Arne in Thessaly— 
of which Phthia was of course part, to 
him—and the colonists founded a temple 
tis “Irwvias ’A@Onvas, 
Kal Tov TapappéovTa Kovdpiov mpoon- 
yopevoav to éxei. These names, 
Iton and Cuarius, belong to the Crocius 
campus, and Arne may have been the port 
of Iton, if not Iton itself. Even more 
distinctly he says (435) rév @nBav [sc. 
DOwridwr] év rH pecoyaia 7d Kpoxvor rediov 
mpos TH Katadyyovte THs “Obpvos, of 6 
“Audpuoos pei, bmépxertat 6 “Itwvos, 
Srov THs tepdv, dd’ ov Kal Td év TH 
mept TovTov Kai THs "Apvys év Tois Bowwtiaxots. 
The Scutum may be allowed to corffirm 
Strabo: though without prejudice to the 
very shadowy Keéprov—Arne in central 
Thessaly, where some of the names or 
similar ones, recur. With so much es- 
tablished Anthe and Helice can only be 
further along the road : there are no names 
resembling them in these regions, except 
Anthele at the west end of Thermopylae: 
can Anthe be a variant for “Avrpwv, and 
Helice for Halos? Demeter was worshipped 


its 


ad 
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both at Antron and at Anthele. The similar 
names in Triphylia, cai IIreAcdv “EAos 
(B 594) are suggestive. “AXteis and “Adio 
were also called “AAuy (Paus. ii. 36. 1, 
Scylax 50). Place-names are not subject to 
ordinary laws, and there is no reason why 
“AXos should like ‘AAaé mean saline, salt- 
pans. At all events we are fairly out of 
the Pagasetic gulf and into the Malian ; and 
as the only mourners unaccounted for are 
the Muppiddvwr wéAus, and as Ceyx king of 
Trachis was present, it is clear that the dorv 
Muppidévwr is again Trachis, and the Boeotian 
poet was faithful to Homeric topography. 
The claims of Pharsalus were not attended 
to by the Heliconian school of 700 B.c. 

This is my argument; but if a zpoxara- 
Anus is necessary, it is easy to indicate the 
difficulties of the ordinary view. This 
requires an alteration of the Catalogue to 
suit later interests. Achilles was once 
‘suzerain of Thessaly’: he possessed I 
presume Phthia, Achaea, Hellas, and much 
more. He was a counter-potentate to Aga- 
memnon. Of all this there is no trace in 
the Catalogue. The Catalogue must be a 
late composition, to suit historical interests. 
Whose? We must suppose the actual re- 
sidents in Thessaly required a heroic past : 
they revised their Domesday: they altered 
the Homeric Catalogue, or possibly, invented 
it. Did they obtain their end? As I have 
said, very few of the Homeric place-names 
survive—Tricca, Oloosson, Pherae, Peneus, 
Boebeis, Ioleus, perhaps a few more. The 
Homeric divisions of Thessaly do not corre- 
spond to any known partition. Larissa and 
Pharsalus, Crannon and Gomphi, are not 
even named. If an ancestor of Menon did 
tamper with the dudxoopos, or invent a da- 
xoopos, to suit his ends, he was singularly ill 
served. No American in search of an 
ancestor would fulfil his contract with such 
an antiquarian. The Catalogue as it stands 
is hard of interpretation just because its 
points of contact with history are so few. 
To regard it as composed or edited by people 
of historical times is a contradiction in 
terms. What the historical Greeks did is 
plain. They followed the universal method 
in dealing with Homer. Every one claimed 
him ; he could not be altered, public criti- 
cism was too wakeful : he must be explained. 
The Thessalians put their own interpreta- 
tion upon the Catalogue. As Larissa was 
not mentioned, Argissa was Larissa; they 
moved Oechalia about, they fought for 
Hypereia, they pinned Arne to Cierium. 
Hellas had passed beyond a reasonable 
claim, but as Pharsalus was not mentioned, 


and Achilles lived in Phthia, and his other 
towns were either identified or insignificant, 
Phthia became Pharsalus, and the Pharsal- 
ians had their place in the Librod’oro. Pari 
passu the antiquarians moved the Pelas- 
gic argos to Pelasgiotis. 

It is not only history that is recovered ; a 
considerable misapprehension is removed 
from Homer. The importance of Achilles 
and Thessaly in the heroic age has been 
vastly exaggerated during the last fifty 
years. Critics have brought themselves to 
believe in Thessalian epos, a Thessalian 
Argos ; and in a subsequent transference of 
place and interest to Mycenae and Agamem- 
non. Archaeology has swept away these 
cobwebs of the professorial brain. The 
coincidence of the Mycenaean monuments 
with epic tradition is a chain not to be 
broken. I should be glad to think I had 
kicked away the last props of the old view, 
which appears in full life as late as Cauer’s 
usually judicious handbook (1895, p. 153). 
In Homer there was no Thessaly. That 
region was in various hands. We hear 
more of Eumelus’ horses than of the chiefs ; 
there are local legends, Lapiths and Chiron, 
but nothing to suggest a once ruling race, a 
centre of gravity of Greece. Achilles, with 
his fifty ships, was an unique warrior, a 
perfect knight, but his muscles apart, and 
his mother, of no great political importance. 
He did not take Troy: the unimportant 
events to which his quarrel gave rise some- 
what retarded its capture; and when he 
died the end of the war was as far off as 
ever. His importance is aesthetic. Homer, 
the dramatist, by selecting the portion of 
chronicle to which Achilles’ quarrel] belonged, 
and treating it with his art, raised Achilles 
to the place where he stands. Homer made 
him the hero of romance. Even in the Iliad 
he is a knight with a following, a Bayard, a 
Duguesclin, not a monarch. He was a 
Highlander, from Othrys and Oeta ; musical, 
like a Highlander, and, like all Highlanders, 
once removed from Zeus. The potentate of 
Mycenae, installed on the isthmus, with his 
100 ships, his brother at Sparta, the Arca- 
dians on his transports, was the Emperor 
for which Thucydides! recognised him. The 
fierce northern knight from Spercheus chafed 
at Agamemnon’s claim to be BaaAevrepos 
(1 160), but could not deny it-— 


*Arpetdn, yap mpoBeByxas ardvrwv 
Ho Suvdpe Te Kai erdev dpicros. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
1 And Odysseus, + 263, A 168. 
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THE HOMERIC APOSTROPHE.—AN EXPLANATION. 


Tue undesirable expedient of a rejoinder 
to a rejoinder would not have forced 
itself upon me had not Mr. R. M. Henry 
(Class. Rev. xx. p. 3) given me credit for 
an ‘attempt to base the origin of the use 
of apostrophe on metrical considerations.’ 
This is not an accurate statement of the 
purpose of my article (Class. Rev. xix. 
383 ff.), which touches very lightly upon 
the question of origins, at least so far as 
constructive criticism is concerned. What 
little I had to suggest as to the first use of 
the figure is to be found on p. 385, where I 
speak of the apostrophe as ‘a rhetorical 
device that suggested itself to Homer or 
earlier narrative poets in the course of the 
development of the epic,’ the poet heighten- 
ing the interest of the story at critical 
points by addressing his characters. But 
the article is chiefly concerned with Homer’s 
use of the figure, not with its origin ; and I 
would still maintain that in many instances 
where the apostrophe has little or no 
rhetorical value metrical convenience was a 
determining factor in its use. 

Mr. Henry’s criticism of my treatment of 
individual cases does indeed show that I 
should have done well to lay less stress upon 
the idea of absolute necessity as applied to 
the use of apostrophe. But I think that he 
attaches too little importance to the influence 
of the often recurring formula tov 6’ drape 
Bopevos xpocedy, which certainly invites 
completion by means of a name and epithet 
—and accordingly, if need be, the verb is 
second person, and the name and epithet 
vocative, with the slight excuse of a rhetor- 
ical apostrophe. Besides, given a situation, 
either in a formula of address or in one of 
our other examples, where the needed case of 


a name cannot readily be worked in, has 
anybody the right to affirm that a circumlo- 
cution or a descriptive phrase is an acceptable 
way out of the metrical difficulty, while we 
must seek another and higher reason for the 
use of the apostrophe? The periphrasis 
Biny is an admired and much- 
imitated figure ; but an impartial examina- 
tion of all such periphrases will show that 
they also served a metrical purpose at times. 
Why should we hold the apostrophe above 
such uses? Surely it would be venturesome 
to maintain that, if in the heat of composi- 
tion there occurred a metrical difficulty in 
the use of a certain case of a name, the poet 
would always recast the passage so as to use 
the expected case, or else would resort to a 
circumlocution, rather than adopt a device 
which would bring the name itself into the 
verse and at the same time have the 
advantage of a rhetorical disguise. 

As for the complaint that I have failed to 
proceed chronologically, the examples from 
the Odyssey were mentioned first only 
because the conclusion drawn from them 
seemed likely to be of service in the study of 
the more difficult cases in the J/zad. And 
when one believes that the apostrophe may 
have existed as a mere rhetorical ornament 
in narrative poetry before Homer, careful 
discrimination between the earlier and the 
later books of the Iliad does not seem so 
important—especially since the number of 
cases is comparatively small—as it seems 
when one is advocating a theory about the 
origin of the figure based on its more 
frequent occurrence in an early book. 


CAMPBELL BonNER. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 
March 27, 1906. 


HOMER, ODYSSEY XI. 423-426. 


avtap éyw xeipas deipwv 
, > , 4 , 
BarrXov aroOvycKwv 


First a word about the various accepted 
renderings of this difficult passage. They 
fall into two classes : 

(1) those that take daoyavw with yetpas 
deipwv Baddov, not with drobvycxwv, and 
translate thus : 


‘ But I, on the ground, raising my hands, 
tried to throw them round my sword-hilt, as 
I was dying.’ 


This translation obviously, as Merry points 
out (Merry, loc. czt.), leaves yaty in the 
lurch: éro6vyoKwv for ‘as I lay dying 
on the ground’ is not Homeric diction. 
Ameis-Hentze (Anhang Od. 11. 423 says : ‘In 
den angefthrten Worten nunerklirenmanche 
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(auch ich friher irrthiimlich) durch 
‘an der Erde’ oder ‘am Boden liegend’ ; 
aber gegen den homerischen Sprachgebrauch. 
Denn nirgends wird zpds mit dem Dativ in 
diesem Sinne fiir éwi gefunden : iiberall steht 
es mit Verben der Bewegung verbunden, so 
dass es stets ‘an der Erde’ oder ‘zur Erde’ 
bedeutet.’ 

Add to this objection the fact that the 
rhythm and parallel Homeric constructions 
alike force us to construe dro6vyoKwv 
g¢acyavy together. For this construction 
Merry cites conclusive instances from the 
Iliad (xvAwdepevos Il. 8. 86: wept 
Sovpt Il. 13. 570: wepi dovpi wemap- 
pevyn Il. 21. 577 : audi opalo- 
pevor Il. 23. 30) as well as Soph. Ay. 899 
mept veoppavtw Eider. 

Coming then to the interpretations which 
rightly take dacyavw to- 
gether, we get the following rendering of 
Merry’s : 

‘But I, as I raised my hands, dropped them 
again to the ground, (as I lay) dying with 
the sword through me.’ Dropped them, 
that is, owing to the impotence of a dying 
man. 


The objections to this rendering fall, it 
seems to me, under two heads : 

(A) Literary. (B) Syntactical. 

(A) From the literary point of view the 
rendering seems to me feeble and un-Homeric. 
It adds little to the vividness of the situa- 
tion and the emphasis on the impotence of 
Agamemnon leaves the subsequent conduct 
of Clytaemnestra wholly unexplained. 


(B) But the syntactical objections seem 
to me even more insuperable. The present 
participle decpwv with the imperfect BaddXor, 
necessarily gives rise to the absurdity ‘as I 
raised, I dropped my hands.’ It is of course 
manifestly impossible for those who render 
thus to fall back on the expedient of making 
the imperfect inchoative. Agamemnon can- 
not be said in the impotence of death to 
begin to or try to drop his hands to the 
ground. Accordingly some editors have 
resorted to the expedient of altering the 
text to delpas. 

This ditticulty as to the tenses does not, 
I think, hold good in the interpretation 
which I am going to propose. The only 
difference in the actual translation which 
I wish to suggest is that BaAAov means 
not dropped but tried to strike—surely a 
more natural meaning of BaAAw. That is to 
say, ‘Agamemnon raising his hands sought 


to smite them on to the earth,’ the imperfect 
implying that his strength failed him in 
articulo mortis. 

And what happens next ? 


O€ 
> 
voodicat’, ovd€ or érAy eis ’Aidao 
xepot dOadrpois civ Te crop 


ze. dying though I was, she turned her 
back on me and could not bring herself to 
perform the last services demanded of a 
faithful wife. | Clytaemnestra recoils in 
terror lest she may hear the dreadful footfall 
of the Erinyes invoked even thus impotently. 

The full formula for such an invocation of 
the Erinyes occurs twice in Bacchylides : 


5. 42: 
ya 8 
ov viv TpoTEépwv 
immwv év dyave KaTéxpavev 


And again, still more precisely, with xépa : 
8.3: 
ya 8 xépa 


‘ > 
ovv 
Geia wav ra 4 

wav Aapre xpéos. 


In these significant passages I find an 
illustration of the action of the dying 
Agamemnon, which I believe to be a similar 
éxioxyyes—a denunciation of his murderers 
and an invocation of the Under-world Powers 
of Vengeance. The word émuxyrrew is not 
Homeric : it is in Bacchylides that we find 
the literary prototype of the full formula. 

The guilt of Clytaemnestra, it is important 
to remember, is nowhere implied by Homer 
till this speech of Agamemnon’s (11. 410), 
though it is again referred to later in the 
second Nekuia (24. 199 sq.) I believe that 
Agamemnon’s certainty as to her complicity 
is based on the suspiciousness of her conduct 
when the test of érioxnyis was applied : 
hence his eagerness to impart his conviction 
to the inhabitants of the Upper-world. It 
is interesting to note that the second refer- 
ence is likewise an utterance of the dead 
Agamemnon. He has all the persistence of 
the ghost in Hamlet. Moreover, his con- 
viction develops : cf. 11. 409 : 


por Tevéas Oavarov Te popov TE 
éxta otAopevy 
with 24. 199: 


> e , , , 
ovx Tuvdapéov Kovpy Kaka épya, 
Koupio.ov 
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In the light of the Bacchylidean passages 
quoted above, we may, I believe, trace also 
how the word érurxyjmtw derives its meaning, 
(1) as asolemn and often death-bed injunc- 
tion, (2) as an Attic law-term. 

The first is so familiar that I need hardly 
illustrate it. I will only cite Soph. 77. 
803 sq. as a typical instance. Hyllus gives 
Deianeira an account of his father’s dying 
agonies, for which she is responsible, tells 
her how Heracles had cursed his marriage 
(70 Svomdpevvov éxtpov évdatovpevos) and 
adds the hero’s dying injunctions : 


ay 
TOTAUT 


then a few lines further on (807) Hyllus 
Says : 


kat dpao’ dv ce Aixn 
’Epwis te. 


T believe that a similar echo of the footfall 
of the Erinyes is always present in the Greek 
mind in response to the invocation implied 
by the word éxurxyrrw. 

Cf. too Soph. O.C. 1010 


2 
adv viv Tas Deas enol 
ixvotpat kal KatacKyTTw 


dpwyors Evppaxovs Te. 


Coming to the Attic legal term érvaxijrr- 
evOa, I note that Hesychius gives the gloss 
The verb is now 
generally middle and used with the dative, 
tais paptupias, to invoke for 
oneself the under-world powers against false 
testimony, 7.e. the construction of the word 
according to its root meaning is superseded 
kata oiverw by its now established meaning 
of invoke, denounce. A precisely parallel 
kata ovveow construction is éxretvac Actas 
(Eur. Or. 290) for yetpas éxreivar Actas. 

‘The éxioxynys or denunciation is the 
protest made against a deposition, and should 
be distinguished from the prosecution, which 
did not always follow.’ (Wyse, Isaeus iii. 
3. 5.) 

Cf. Lysias 23. 18 (Bekker) ScexaprupyOy 
py émoxmpapevos 8 TO paprups 
ovk 

Also Arist. Ath. Pol. col. 36. 10 (Sandys) : 
éredav pedA[Alwow [oi 
& xipvé ayoplevje mparov av 
mTwv|rat ot Tats paptupiats 


yap [xporepov] [ai}ra[t]s 

hese facts seem to point to the conclusion 
that the érioxnis rested on a religious, not 
on a purely legal basis. It had to be followed 
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up by legal procedure, was not in itself a 
legal proceeding. Cf. Rohde, Psyche, p. 60, 
note : 

‘Man bedenke auch, dass eine gesetz- 
liche Strafe auf dem Meineid nicht stand 
in Griechenland so wenig wie in Rom. Sie 
war nicht néthig, da man unmittelbare 
Bestrafung durch die Gottheit, welcher der 
Schwirende sich selbst gelobt hatte, erwar- 
tete (lehrreich sind die Worte des Agamem- 
non bei dem Treubruch der Troer, Ji. 4, 
158 ff.) in Leben, und auch da schon durch 
die Hollengeister, die Erinyen (Hesiod E. 
802 ff.), oder nach dem Tode.’ Stephanus 
S.V. Says: = évexadece 
Wevdouaptupiov, interdum etiam, raro, 
pro évexddece gdovov. On my theory the 
gradual restriction to wevdoxaprupia, when 
the law took cognisance of murder, is quite 
natural. 

To return now to the earlier uses of 
oxyrrw and its derivatives: in Homer they 
are restricted, I believe, to oxyropevos, 
and, of course, and 
oKNTTOvXOS. OCCUTS ONce Only in 
the Iliad (14. 457, a non-Achillean book) 
used ironically of a slain foe entering Hades 
leaning on the javelin which transfixes him, 
It occurs thrice in the Odyssey (17. 203; 
17. 338; 24. 158) in each case a repe- 
tition of the same phrase zrwx@ Aevyadew 
évaXiykiov yépovte oxytropevov, the word 
being used absolutely =leaning on a stick. 
Similarly oxnypirrerbar (Od. 17. 196) of 
leaning on a fdradov, and again Od. 11. 
595, of Sisyphus pressing against the stone. 
There is no trace of émoxyjrrw or other 
compounds, of the Bacchylidean use, or of 
the later Attic development. 

Fortunately we are not left without data. 
The one definite and important fact that we 
know of Charondas, law-giver of Catana, is 
that it was he who introduced the procedure 
of éxioxnyis : 

Arist. Pol. 1274b: 


Xapdvdov obdev eoriv idiov ai 
Tov Wevdouaptupiav: (patos yap éroince THY 
éxioxnyw) (for I suppose that no one is 
likely to challenge the brilliant emendation 
of Bentley from to érioxnyw). 


Aristotle supplies us with a further piece 
of information about Charondas which is 
most significant for my theory. He says 
(Pol. 1274a): 


éyevovto Zddevkds te Aoxpois 
tois kat Xapwvdas 6 Karavatos 
Tots avrov Kat tats dAdAats Tals 
Xadkidixais tails mept Kat 


Ono 


nn 
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, a , , 
Suxediav. twes Kal ovvayew os 
’Ovopaxpirov pev yevouévov mpwtov Sewvod rept 
vonobeciav, aitrov év Kpyry 
Aoxpov ovra Kal Kara pavTi- 

TovTou yevér Oat OdAnra Eratpov, 
dxpoariy Avxoipyov ZaAevxov, ZadevKov dé 
Xapwvdar. 


If this is not a precisely accurate state- 
ment of historical facts—and Aristotle 
rejects it on chronological grounds as 
doxerrérepov—must we therefore discard any 
general inference to be deduced from it? It 
seems, on the contrary, more reasonable to 
assume that this popular theory of apostolic 
succession from Onomacritus to Charondas 
owes its origin to some generally recognised 
tendency towards Orphic thought in the 
later law-giver. Surely, otherwise, it is a 


most remarkable coincidence that the one 


historically recorded fact about the legisla- 
tion of Charondas is one that so inevitably 
suggests an Orphie provenance. 

It may be objected that some of the Attic 
uses of oxy7rw and of its numerous compounds 
imply a different origin, meaning, as they 
frequently do, swooping down from above 
(when intrans.) or hurling down from above 
(when trans.). I maintain that, in all cases, 
itis the terminus ad quem that is the promi- 
nent notion, the source from which the 
motion comes being immaterial to the 
meaning, beyond the fact that it is, naturally, 
from above to the earth. Thus oxyrrds is 
the bolt that dashes into the earth. Arist. 
de mundo 4. 20. oxnmrot X€éyovrar KeEepav- 
vov doo. eis tt. I need not 
cite examples of the familiar compounds 
with év-, éyxata-, dmo-, etc., which almost 
invariably are accompanied by eis or 
etc. So deeply rooted, indeed, in the word 
is the idea of the terminus ad quem, that in 
later writers such as Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus kataokxymrew is frequently used as a 
mere synonym for reAevtav : e.g. Dion. Hal. 
3. 60, Epyov eis edtuxés 
tédos. Indeed, already in Herodotus this 
meaning is established for émooxyrrw: Herod. 
1.120 viv pavros rod évuTviov és 

The word then means to strike or dash or 
press against something,—primarily against 
the earth, and with this meaning and this 
meaning only do we find it in Homer, used 
of pressing on a staff in the middle voice, 
just as épeddopevos is used. Its occurrence is 
rare and strictly limited to the one definite 
usage. Cf. J. H. H. Schmidt, Synonymik 
der Griechischen Sprache, vol. ii. p. 248: 
oxyzrew, ‘sich gewaltsam worauf stiirzen.’ 


This brings me back to the Nekuwia passage. 
The digression is intended to prove that the 
absence of the specific word need not 
necessarily tell against the assumption that 
we have here an instance of primitive 
éxioxnyis. The word is not yet established 
in the Epic. 

I would therefore, tentatively, put forward 
the following deductions from my arguments : 

(1) The act of éxioxyyis is Homeric and 
pre-Homeric. 

(2) The special application of the word 
oxymrTw to the act establishes itself in litera- 
ture between the date of the Nekuia and 
and that of Charondas. 

(3) oxymtw and its cognates have from 
their inherent meaning a close affinity with 
Chthonic ritual. 

(4) The cxfrrpov is originally the symbol 
of King qua Priest of the Under-world 
Powers. It is the duty of the King qua 
Priest to invoke these powers on behalf of 
his subjects, and the oxjrrpov is the instru- 
ment by means of which this invocation was 
performed. In time the word tends to 
take on a more political and less religious 
meaning and the Chthonic ritual falls back 
on the more specifically magic word jaBdos 
(cf. Paus. viii. 15. 3 6 iepeds év peiLove xadov- 
TeAeTH paBSus Kata Adyov by 
troxGoviovs mate). Hence the sting of the 
taunt flung at the dispossessed Polynice by 
Eteocles in Eur. Ph. 608 Er. Muxyvats, wi 
avaxade Oeovs. POL. 

In Homer the oxjrrpov besides being the 
symbol of the King is likewise put in the 
hands of the Priest. Chryses comes to the 
Greeks 


oreppar éxwv év xepoiv éxnBdrov AroAXwvos 
xpvoéw ava oxnrrpw.—l. 1. 14. 

So too Teiresias (Od. 11.91) in the Nekuia 

xpvoeov 

We find it too in the hands of the speaker 
in the Homeric dyopy. It is the symbol 
that brings the speaker into closer relation 
with the Under-world Powers whose function 
it is to punish perjury, and thus ensures 
that he will speak the truth. 


Tl. 10. 321: 
GAN aye pot TO avacyxEo Kat pot 
Ib. 328: 
ds fad’, 6 ev xepol oxnrtpov Kai oi 
vov Zeds avros, KTA. 
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val pa ré8¢ oxirrpov says Achilles 1. 234). 
Tor péyas SpKos (7b. 239). 


And in witness of the truth of his words 
he smites the oxjrrpov to the ground 
(Il. 1. 245) : 


&s haro worl oximrpov Bade yaly. 


Can there be a closer parallel to the act 
of the dying Agamemnon 


yaly xeipas delpwv Baddow ? 


(5) If the oxjrrpov is the symbol of the 
King qua Priest, what is the significance of 
the oxyrrpov 

We may find the answer in Thucydides 


A€yovor Kai of Ta Gadéorata 
ciwy Tapa Tov Sedeypevor, 
ex THs és amdpous, Sivapuv 
bvTa 

A > > , > , 

Kal ws avexwpnoev Eipvobeds, Bovdo- 

kai Tov Muxynvaiwy trav ‘HpaxA«dar, 
kal dua duvarov elvar Kai 
Muxyvaiwy te Kal dowv 
Eipvodeds Thy ’Arpéa 


In this somewhat blurred account of a 
great coup d’état may we not discern that 
the essence of the coup d'état was nothing 
less than the superseding of an old régime, 
or rather, the absorption to some extent 
into the new system of the ideas and 
customs of the dv6pwro dopo. from whose 
helpless hands the oxjzzpoy fell ! 

por Soxet mapadaBov kat 
dua Tov GAAwv icxvoas, THY 
orpareiay ov xapitt TO POBw Evvayayav 
aiverat yap vavol te 
airos adixdpevos kai 
“Opnpos toito SedyAwxer, tw ixavos 
TEKUNPLOTAL. Kai €v TOD OKHTTpOV dpa TH Tapa- 
mavti avaccew. (Thue. 1. 9) 

Let us now compare the Homeric version 
of the oxyrrpov rapadoars with that of Thucy- 
dides, Il. 2. 100 sqq. : 


ava kpeiwy 
€oTn oKyTTpov Exwv' TO pev “Hoaioros Kape 
TEvXwV. 
pev d0xe Aci Kpoviwve 
airap dpa Zeis daxe diaxtépw 
Eppeias dvaé daxev 
aitap 6 abre Sax’ ’Arpéi Lady: 
"Atpeds OvyoKwv EduTev Ovéory, 
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aitip 6 abre Qverr’ Ayapeuvove 
Kai “Apyei tavti 


Truly a sophisticated account of the coup 
d'état, and introduced into the context with 
such premeditation and emphasis. The 
Persidae are completely ignored : Agamem- 
non, as a Pelopid, holds his oxjrrpov by 
Divine Right direct from Zeus, which oxjr- 
tpov Zeus himself has usurped from the cult 
of the gods of the dopa avOpwro. That, in 
the Homeric version, Hermes is the inter- 
mediary is a significant hint. The oxjrrpov 
is to be freed from Chthonic associations ; 
it, as well as the cognate oxyrrds, is hence- 
forth to be associated with Zeus and the 
ovpavior, but, in the agency of Hermes, we 
discern the link with a different chain of 
ideas, which gives the case away. So too, 
though Zeus is triumphant, though Agamem- 
non rules by Right Divine from Zeus, it 
is not to Zeus that he appeals for vengeance 
on his murderers, but to the dispossessed 
deities of the Under-world. 

Further, the subsequent fate of the oxjrrpov 
of Agamemnon, was, according to Pausanias, 
detfication at Chaeronea: Paus. ix. 40. 11: 
Gedy Xaipwveis TO oKATTpov 
& Avi dyow “Opnpos “Hdaorov, rapa 
xatadireiv, tov “Atpéa Ovéory, 
mapa Ovéorov dé ovv 
céBovor, dopy dvoualovtes. Nads 
Kata €ros Exagtov 6 iepwmevos 
70 Kal of Ovoiat ava Tacav ypépav 
KpeOv Kal Teupatwv zAnpys. Thus the oxqr- 
tpov has resumed all its ancient religious 
sanctity: the Pre-historic and the Post- 
classical have joined hands across the 
centuries. 

That Hell—the Place of Retribution—isa 
product of Orphism, is, I fancy, a truism 
since Rohde’s brilliant exposition (Rohde, 
Psyche, pp. 59-62). In Homer, Hell, as we 
see it in its first rough draft, is a settlement 
whose colonisation works, as it were, auto- 
matically : no dpynyerys is required for that 
grim dota. ‘If this is not true’ says the 
Perjurer in his folly—‘ may the Erinyes take 
me.’ Truly an unwise prayer on the lips of 
the perjurer! He has invoked his doom by 
his own reckless petition and has devoted 
himself to the Under-world Powers. Uti- 
nam vota cadant. 

But the clear logic of the Hellenic mind, 
combined with the developed consciousness 
of guilt and inward need of purification—a 
sense of guilt familiar to us in the literature 
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of other groups inhabiting from the earliest 
times the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
—these two very different factors inevitably 
combine to enlarge the primitive bounds of 
Hell. If Hell is peopled by Perjurers, it 
must surely be a Place of Retribution : if a 
Place of Retribution, why are Perjurers its 
only denizens? Are they even the class 
most deserving of being relegated to Hell? 
No: already in Homer the dawn of a larger 
and more moral conception is at hand. The 
gates of Hell are widening to receive the 
Murderer, the Incestuous, even those labour- 


ing under a mysterious hereditary taint—all 
these stand in need of Purification,—and 
must be handed over ’Epwicw 
The developed Greek conscience must find a 
place in Hell for Clytaemnestra and even for 
the blameless Aegisthus—édptpov Atyoos. 
In Homer, it is true, we only feel it, later 
on we know it: and yet the Homeric stage 
of development finds—in the full light of 
Hellenic day—a curiously close counterpart 
in the formal procedure of the Attic law- 
courts—in the érioxnyis pevdopaprupiav. 
Evetyn Wuire. 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON (709-716. 


perapavOavovea 8 

710 works yepara 
méeya Tov 
Ldpw rov 
toAvOpnvov 

715 aidv’ audi 
avathaca. 

Tus corrupt passage must be considered 
per se, and regardless of the metre of 
the strophe, where the text also is corrupt. 
In verse 714 zapmpdcby is a vox nihili, 
and zoAvOpnvov is justly suspected, as we 
can scarcely suppose that Aeschylus would 
aréver, modtOpnvov aidva peéAcov 
moAurav dvatAaoa (this is the natural construc- 
tion and not aidva toAvOpnvov avatAGoa apdi 
modrav awa). Mr. Sidgwick in the Oxford 
text prints Seidler’s suggestion rapzrop6y for 
raurpooOn ; but the objection to this is that, 
while the life of the city during the siege, 
during the time when it dvérAy 
may have been zoAvOpyvos, it was not 
tapropOys until the actual capture of Troy, 
and dudi aidéva can only mean ‘during a 
prolonged period of life,’ ‘during their whole 
life since the troubles began.’ 

I suggest vv. 712-716 


Idpw rov aivoAextpov 
yapBpots 0° of 

aidy’ audi 

aip’ avérhacvay. 


(FAMBPOIC for TTAMITPOC has already 
been suggested by Enger.) 

This is a description of the language used 
in their death-wails by the survivors. x«xA1- 
oxovea means ‘calling on the dead by their 
names,’ as is the custom in death-wails. 


The wail ran thus Idpis aivéAextpe, id 
IIpidpov aides of aidva 
avet\doate ‘O Paris, bride- 
groom of the terrible bed, O ye of Priam’s 
house, who during all the time ye lived 
mourned the slaughter of your countrymen.’ 
In this new context there is no longer any 
objection to the repetition of zoAvOpnvov. We 
must dismiss from our minds the notion that 
Llapw tov aivo\extpov means 
‘reviling Paris as the aivoAextpos.’ It is 
in sorrow and not in reproach that the 
mourners are supposed to style him so. I 
do not think it need offend that the other 
princes of his house (Hector among them) 
are simply called the yapuPpoi, the relatives 
of the bridegroom. This drama is not con- 
cerned with them, and the actual words of 
the wail, in which they would have been 
called by their names, are not supposed to 
be reproduced. The word yapBpot seems to 
me to be used deliberately here to remind 
us again of the contrast between the death- 
wail and the wedding hymn (épévatov ds té7’ 
érépperev yap deidev, v. 708). 

If the rest of the text here is rightly 
restored, I do not think that there can be 
any doubt about dui, since dudi aidva is a 
perfectly satisfactory phrase in this context. 
We therefore in the strophe require the 
metre ___ in the penultimate line. 
This line is 


I cannot emend it, but would point out that 
the éri, which has to go, is not necessary ; as 
the simple accusative after xéAAew is else- 
where used by Aeschylus. 

W. R. Paton. 
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SOPHOCLES ANTIGONE 249 rr.. AND THE CONCLUSION OF THE SEPTEM 
OF AESCHYLUS. 


éxel yap ovre Tov yevydos Tv 
ov dixeAAns ExBodry. otupdds 
Kai xépros, dppw ovd’ 
Tpoxoiw, ... 
Aerry 8 dyos pevyovros ds Kons. 


Tuat the poet makes the guard lay so 
much stress on the absence of any mark of 
mattock or other implement, is not justified 
by any further use of this incident in the 
play. If Creon had used this detail, as a 
modern detective might have done, as a basis 
for the inference that a woman had covered 
with dust the body of Polynices, a sufficient 
explanation would be given for these verses. 
But instead of presenting this as a better 
alternative to the coryphaeus’s hint that 
the deed might be due to the gods, the king 
is sure that it proceeds from some of the men 
who have long been opposed to him. Perhaps 
we are justified in connecting this passage 
closely with Aeschylus Seven against Thebes 
1023, where Antigone says that she will bury 
her brother’s body, 


, 
KiAtw Bvocivov Tet apatos, 


Kadvyw, 


or as the Scholiast says, 

ws ériBdddew péAdovea bid 
TO py divacbat. 

Nowhere in the Antigone is it said how 
the heroine carried the earth, nor can this be 
inferred from the words of the guard. The 
poet assumes the situation presented by 
Aeschylus, and refers to the earlier play, 
exactly as in his Electra 1415 f., the dpor 
mérAnypar and wot pad’ of Clytaemestra 
are an echo of the same words of Agamemnon 
in Aeschylus Ag. 1297 f. If Sophocles does 
not refer to the concluding portion of the 
Septem, he must have in mind some other 
scene just like it :—but what should this be? 
If Sophocles does refer to these verses of the 
Aeschylean play, then the view of EBergk, 
Christ, Wecklein and others, that the con- 
cluding portion of the Septem was composed 
after the Antigone, falls to the ground. 
Until another suitable reference for our 
text from the Antigone is found, we may 
believe this to have been suggested by 
Aeschylus. 

T. D.S. 


PLATO, POLITICUS 269 a.—AN 


In the course of the myth regarding the 
two cosmic cycles, in one of which the 
universe is directed by the divine helmsman, 
while in the other it is left to itself and 
revolves in the opposite direction, the Eleatic 
stranger sums up his arguments thus: éx 
mavtwv di) TovTWY TOV 
orpepew éavrov dei, pnt’ ad ddov del iro 
Geod orpedeobar Sitras Kai évavtias TEepiaywyds, 
pyr’ ad Sto ed dpovoivre éavtois évavria 
otpepew aitov «.t-A. The supposition that 
in these last words Plato may refer to the 
Zoroastrian doctrine of Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
which he rejects as conflicting with his own 
views as to the origin and nature of evil, 
receives some support from the following 
extracts showing that the doctrine in 
question was known to the Greeks in a form 
that would make such a reference peculiarly 
applicable. Diog. Laert. Prooem. p. 2: 
mpeoButépors elvat[tovs payous] tov Aiyurtivv, 


ALLUSION TO ZOROASTRIANISM? 


dv0 kat’ elvar dpxds, dyabov daipova, 
kai kaxov daipova Kai pev eivar 
kat ‘Qpopdodys, td “Adns Kai 
@yoi kai “Eppurros ev tH Tepi 
Maywv xai Evdofos rH Tlepiddw xai 
@cdropros (What follows concerns the 
Magian belief in resurrection and im- 
mortality). Theopompus (fr. 72 Miiller) ap. 
Plut. de Is. et Osir. 370 : Ocoropzos 8€ pyar 
Kati. puyous dva pépos ery TOV 
pev kpareiv tov Trav adda be 
payer Oar Kat Kai dvadvew TA 
TOD Tov TEAOS Hat TOV 
"Adny, kai Tovs pev dvOpuwrrous evdaipovas ever bat, 
pynte Seopevovs, pyte TovovvTas. 
Tov 8& pyyavynodpevov Kai 
dvarraverOat xpovov It may be thought 
that an analogy for Plato’s ‘two antagonistic 
gods’ lies nearer to hand in the Empedoclean 
Neixos and @Aia; but in spite of the 
mythical designations with which the latter 
are decked out in Empedocles’ verse, the 


& 6 ws 
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words dvo twée «.7.A. would be less 
appropriate to them than to the two deities 
of the Persian system. When Aristotle 
says (Met. i. 4, 9846) tpdrov twa Kal Aéyew 
kal ™p@rov A€yew TO Kakov Kai TO ayabov apyas 
’EpredoxXéa, we must suppose that, unless 
he has for the time being forgotten the 
Magi, he means to distinguish between the 
good and evil deities of the latter and the 
good and evil principles which are the 
rational outcome of the Empedoclean doctrine 
considered Kai pi mpos & 
A€éywv (tb.). It seems, however, 
not improbable that Empedocles himself 
derived at least a suggestion, through what- 
ever channel, from the same _ Persian 
dualism : certainly the view attributed above 
to the Magi of four successive stages in the 
conflict between good and evil offers a 


remarkable parallel to the similar though 
not identical periods of Empedocles. How- 
ever that may be, the reference in the 
Politicus to Zoroastrianism, if such it is, is 
merely a passing one ; and, as already said, 
Plato rejects the doctrine involved as alien 
from his own system. Alien it is from the 
most characteristic stage of his thought. 
Yet it recurs in what is generally held to be 
his later doctrine of an evil world-soul in Laws 
x. 896-898, 904, 906, whatever the quali- 
fications involved in these much discussed 
passages, and however the doctrine, as thus 
accepted in its final form, may be rather the 
resultant, as Zeller contends, of certain of 
Plato’s own positions and of his life-ex- 
perience, than a conscious adaptation of 
Eastern thought. 
W. J. Goopricu. 


TWO PASSAGES OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Republic 488 
~ 4 
eviavTod Kai wpov Kal 
oipavod kal doTpwv Kal Kal 
Tov TH TEXVN TpoanKovTwr, ei TO OvTL 
, , 
twes BovAwvrar eavre py, TEXVNV TOVTOU 
pyre peA€rnv oidpevor Svvatov AaBeiv apa 
kal THY 


Tue difficulties of this passage are as well 
known as they are numerous. And the 
solutions of them are as numerous as one 
could desire. A great number of these 
solutions are dealt with in Mr. Adam’s first 
appendix to the sixth book of the Republic. 
Emendations of the text are less numerous 
than attempts to interpret it as it stands. 
And this is perhaps my best excuse for 
adding to the literature which has grown up 
about the passage: since my object is to 
suggest a correction of the text which is, I 
think, not violent, and which seems to me 
to get rid of much of the difticulty of the 
text as it stands. 

In place of érws kvBepvyoe I would 
write drws Set and after érecGar 
insert cai which might easily have dropped 
out by a haplography especially if de? had 
already become corrupted to 6é. With this 
correction I would translate: ‘ Not under- 
standing that he must make weather and 
seasons and sky and stars and all else that 
belongs to seamanship his business, if he is 

NO. CLXXVII. VOL. XX. 


to be really master of the ship and to steer 
rightly whether they like it or not : thinking 
it possible that no acquaintance, either 
theoretical or practical, with this [sc. obser- 
vation of the heavens etc.] can as its conse- 
quence achieve the art of piloting.’ 

With the correction which I have offered, 
the only clause which presents difficulties is 
the last one. Its difficulties are the same 
with my emendation as without it. I have 
given the translation of this clause which 
seems to me to be on the whole the most 
probable. The sense is, as I take it, ‘ they 
think it possible (it appears to them quite 
conceivable) that a man should have pedéry 
and réyvy in the matter of observing the 
heavens and yet not be a good pilot.’ But 
no less than three other translations are, T 
fancy, possible. We may render: ‘Thinking 
it impossible that either practical or theo- 
retical acquaintance with this should achieve 
the art of piloting.’ Or, again, we may 
translate : ‘Thinking it impossible to achieve 
practical or theoretical acquaintance with 
this art at the same time as attaining the art 
of piloting’ (ze. thinking it impossible that 
the two things should go together). Or, 
lastly, we may render : ‘Thinking it possible 
that absence of all acquaintance, whether 
theoretical or practical, with this should 
achieve as its consequence the art of 
piloting.’ 

Of these four possible translations the 
first and the last are those which most 
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commend themselves to my judgment: and 
it is surprising that nobody (as I think is 
the case) has suggested either of them. For 
both the second and the third involve our 
interpreting pyre réxv. pyre ped. oidpevor 
duvarov elvar AaBeiv as equivalent to oidpevor 
aSvvarov elvac réxv. cite ped. AaBeiv. The 
issue here is complicated by oidpevo. If we 
had merely dvvardv éore pyre ped. 
daBeiv the words could only mean either ‘it 
is possible for réyvy and pedérn not to 
acquire’ or else ‘it is possible not to acquire 
peAérn and réxvy.’ But in the clause as it 
stands it may be urged that the negative in 
pyre... pare really belongs to oidpevor: for 
though there is no reason here that one can 
see for the use of y# rather than od, Plato 
has already employed py above in pre 
ératovras, and one may render by ‘being the 
sort of persons who don’t think.’ I none 
the less think that if this were the meaning 
which Plato had wished to convey he would 
undoubtedly have written oidmevor ddvvatov 
elvar eire téxv. cite ped. and the more 
so because, as the clause is commonly trans- 
lated, we have to carry on the negative in 
pare réxv. pare per. to dpa Kai Kup. 

However we may prefer to translate this 
last clause, the emendation which I have 
suggested of the clause preceding has the 
advantage of absolving us from the necessity 
of construing rovrov with dzws 
édvre . . . édvre pj. Tovrov is usually referred 
back to the idea of controlling men implied 
in édvre BovAwvra . . py. Others con- 
nect it simply with the idea of steering, as 
eg. Mr. Adam. With the correction 
which I have offered rovrov is naturally and 
properly referred back to évavtod Kai 
The singular (instead of rovtwy) is 
justified by the fact that évavrod Kai opév 
«.7.A. form together a single conception— 
observation of the heavens. By réyvy and 
peXdérn I then understand the same distinc- 
tion as would ordinarily be conveyed by 
and éurepia. The seaman may 
possess a knowledge of weather and the 
heavenly bodies, ete. which is a knowledge 
of causes and principles : or he may possess 
what we should call a ‘ working knowledge’ 
of them, based on observation of particulars 
without much understanding of general 
principles. 

A simpler correction than the one which 
T have offered would perhaps be dézws det 
Plato occasionally uses where 
we should expect kad: e.g. Rep. 492. a. 6 
diahGecpovras d€: and palaeographically this 
correction here involves only a very slight 
change. For a very similar loss of dé cf. 


Euthyphro 8. d. 5 most MSS. for 
ddova. In the same dialogue, 8. c. 7. we 
may notice ovdev, b, for od deiv. 


Republic 585 c: 

TO TOU dei Gpotov éxouevov Kal aOavarov Kat 
aitd towtrov bv Kal év TH TOLOVTW 
padXov elvat cou Soxet 7) TO pnd€zore Spotov Kat 
Ovnrod Kai aito Kai év yryvd- 
pevov ; Edy, Siadeper TO Tod dei 
obv del dpolov paddov 4 
émorhpns peréxer; od8apds. tl 5’; adnbelas; 
ov8t Frrov, od kal ; 


The passage stands thus in A, and the 
variants in the other MSS. are, I think, 
unsuccessful attempts to emend it. All 
modern attempts at emendation have been 
upon the lines of the inferior MSS. I 
wish to propose an emendation which, while 
it involves only minute changes, has the 
advantage of being nearer to A than to the 
later MSS. The sentences I have italicised 
T would correct thus : 


7) otv dei Spotov ovaias wadXov 
PETEXEL; Ti O ; 
ovde et od Kai 
ovetas ; 
which I would thus translate : 


‘In so far then as being is concerned with 
an ever like (an unchanging), is there any- 
thing which partakes more fully of being 
than knowledge? No. Or than truth? 
Again no. And if there is less participation 
in truth there is less also in being ?’ 


This emendation involves merely _ the 
addition of an iota subscript to 7, a change 
of punctuation, and the omission of 7. I 
imagine that 7 crept into the text froma 
gloss 7) written over émoarypys to 
indicate that the genitive case in that word 
was not dependent, as that in otcias, on 
perexe. Or someone possibly corrected 
to without immedi- 
ately perceiving that the correction would 
leave dAnGetas without a construction. When 
this difficulty was perceived ézurrijpy was 
no doubt corrected back again to érurrypys, 
while 4 was by inadvertence not deleted. 

I think it will be admitted that this 
emendation involves less change than any 
other that has been suggested. I believe 
also that with the aid of it we can restore 
to the passage the logical coherence which, 
without some emendation, it undoubtedly 
lacks. Logically the purpose of the whole 
passage 5858 12 to p 24 is to induce 
Giaucon to admit that the things which are 
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concerned with the service of the soul are 
higher than those which have to do with 
the service of the body. Socrates first asks 
Glaucon whether he will allow (1) that the 
truest satisfaction comes from that which 
more participates in being. Glaucon assents. 
Socrates then asks whether (2(a)) the 
rational and moral side of our nature (d0&ys 
te dAnOods eldos Kai Kal vod Kal... 
maons aperns) partakes more of being than 
the nutritive and appetitive. He explains 
that this is another way of asking whether 
(2(b)) that which is concerned with the 
unchanging more partakes of being than 
that which is concerned with the changing ? 

Glaucon replies that that which is con- 
cerned with the unchanging partakes of 
being the more fully. Socrates proceeds (in 
the emended text) to ask (3) Is there any- 
thing which more partakes of being, in so 
far as being is of ‘an unchanging,’ than 
knowledge and truth? and (4) Does not a 
thing fail of being in proportion as it fails 
of truth? Glaucon returns to (3) a nega- 
tive, to (4) an affirmative answer. And so 
in general, Socrates concludes, (5) the 
things which concern the service of the 
body are less real than those which concern 
the service of the soul. 

The steps in the argument, then, are 
these : 


(1) That most gives satisfaction which 
has most being. 

2(a) and 2(b) are put as one question. 
But there underlies their identity the postu- 
late that the moral and rational are con- 
cerned with the unchanging, as the nutritive 
and appetitive are not. This is tacitly 
allowed by Glaucon: so that 2a and 26 
establish the result that (a) the moral and 
rational are concerned with the unchanging : 
(8) that which is concerned with the un- 
changing partakes more fully of being. 


The conclusion from this necessarily 
follows that (y) the moral and _ rational 
partake more fully of being. But instead 
of stating this conclusion (y) in so many 
words, Socrates in questions (3) and (4) 
selects knowledge and truth as types of the 
moral and rational and obtains Glaucon’s 
assent firstly (3) to the proposition that 
nothing more partakes of being than know- 
ledge and truth—in so far as being is (as 
they have admitted it to be, 2b) of ‘an 
unchanging’ (7) det 6potov and secondly 
(4) to what is simply the converse of this 
proposition, that the further a thing is from 
truth the further it is from being. In other 


words (3) and (4) merely formulate in a 
somewhat inexact way the conclusion y 
(‘the moral and rational partake more fully 
of being than anything else’) and its con- 
verse (‘the further anything is from the 
moral and rational the further it is from 
being’). All that has happened is that for 
‘moral and rational,’ which at the end of 
585 B (question 2a) was expressed by d0éys 
te Kal Kai vov Kat évA- 
ad aperns, Socrates substitutes 
in question 3 émorypn and in 
question 4 ddyGea alone. Accordingly in 
(5) Socrates summarises the result thus : 
ovkorv TA THY TOD Heparreiav 
Tov yevOv Tov wept THY THS WrxAs Oepa- 
meiav GAnOcias TE Kal ovoias ; 

Of other suggested emendations and 
interpretations of the passage I cannot speak 
in detail. If the analysis of the argument 
which I have offered is a correct one, the 
text as it stands in A is an absurdity. It 
involves a non sequitur of this sort: 


Major Premiss: That which is concerned 
with the unchanging partakes more 
fully of being: =. 

Minor Premiss: The moral and rational are 
concerned with the unchanging : =a. 

Conclusion: The being of the unchanging 
does not partake more of being than 
knowledge and truth do. 


Not only does the conclusion not follow, 
but Socrates proceeds as though he had not 
drawn it. As though he had drawn the 
true conclusion (‘the moral and rational 
partake more fully of being’) he proceeds 
by permutation to the corollary ‘the non- 
moral and non-rational partake less fully of 
being.’ 

Mr. Adam reads for émotov, A, the évo- 
potov of the inferior MSS. and for 4 ém- 
otnpns he writes By this cor- 
rection we avoid, certainly, the non sequitur 
of the text of A, but instead of the conclu- 
sion ‘the moral and rational partake more 
fully of being,’ we get by immediate infer- 
ence from this suppressed conclusion this : 
‘The nature of the unlike (=the non-moral 
and non-rational) has { ~~ } being 

not more a 
than the nature of knowledge and truth 
(=the moral and rational).’ The conclusion 
is quite just, and there would be no difti- 
culty if it were not for what follows. But 
in what follows #rrov «.7.A.) we have 
merely a meaningless repetition of this con- 
clusion. Socrates, in fact, having drawn an 
inference from his suppressed conclusion 
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proceeds to draw it again. One cannot, 
therefore, escape the suspicion that in the 
words ovv... to. . . ovdé rodro there must 
lie concealed the positive conclusion of 
which ¢i 5¢ dAnOeias x.7.d. is the permutation. 
This positive conclusion my emendation 
furnishes. Mr. Adam’s on the one hand 
postulates a suppressed positive conclusion, 
and on the other offers a permutation of it 
twice expressed. It also involves the use of 
the phrase tod dvopoiov ovata as equivalent 
to ra Tod pa dpoiov éxdopeva. 

Mr. R. G. Bury retains A’s dpoiov, insert- 
ing after it the word ouria, and for érurrnpns 
writes érurtnpyn. But this is to go too fast. 
Plato is still arguing in purely general 
terms: and to introduce such a specification 
as ovria at this point would tend only to 
hopeless confusion. Moreover instead of 
o.tia alone we should expect something like 
giros Kat Kai dWov Kai Evumaca Tpody, 
or else perhaps tpopy alone. Nor can I 
think ouria, in view of the character of A, 
an emendation which has any great palaeo- 
graphical probability. 

I add here notes on two other passages 
of Plato which do not involve any long 
discussion. 


Euthyphro 10. d. 10: 

pev OH Sure ye Oedv 
drrovpevov kai Geopires. After Geodir€s 
most editors add, with Bast, 7d Geodurcs. 
This gives the necessary sense : but it would, 


I think, be simpler to write éori 7 for éon, 
without any further addition. 

Apology 27 

ov Twa av Kal vodv 
éxovta avOpwrwv, as od Tod abrod éotw Kal 
Kai Oeia kat ad tod airod 
Saipovas pnte Oeors pyre Hpwas, ovdeuia 
éorw. 

‘Tt is impossible that you should persuade 
anyone with a grain of sense that the man 
who believes in things-pertaining-to-deities 
(Sayuovia) must not also believe in things- 
pertaining-to-gods (6a), and again that the 
man who disbelieves in either deities or gods 
or heroes must not disbelieve in all three ;’ 
z.e. one must disbelieve in both damovia and 
Oeia (kai. .xai) if one believes in either— 
the one implies the other :—and one must 
disbelieve in daiuoves and Geot and jpwes (all 
three) if one disbelieves in any of the three. 

The translation here offered is substanti- 
ally that offered by Keck in Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrbuch 1861, and suggested independently 
by Minscher in 1865 (in the same journal). 
I call attention to it here for the reason 
that it has not found its way into any 
English edition. Mr. Adam refers to the 
two articles I mention, but does not give 
the translation or, apparently, think it 
worth discussing. The translation seems to 
me to be clearly right, and I should be glad 
to know what the objections to it are. 

H. W. Garrop. 


‘DORIC’ FUTURES. ARISTOPHANES AND PLATO. 


In an article in the Classical Review 
(1894, p. 23)! IT was able to shew that the 
Aristophanic future of gevyw is 
This position appears now to be generally 
accepted. 

In one passage only (Vespae 157) I had to 
admit that Aristophanes used the non- 
contracted future. 

It now seems to me that that passage calls 
for an apparently radical, but still a simple, 
emendation. 

It must be read in its context. 

ti Spacer’; exppyoer’, & prapwraror, 
dixdoovra p’ ; GAN’ éexpevéerar Apaxovridys. 

BA. oi Bapéws av PI. 6 yap 
pavrevopevw év AcAgois wore, 
OTav Tis TOTE. 

1 T wrongly stated in that article that the future 
of ximrw does not occur in Aristophanes. 


‘When anyone is acquitted’ seems to go 
beyond all reason. Surely the impartial 
condemnation of all prisoners, on pain of 
being himself blasted the first time the jury 
acquitted a single one, is not the object that 
Philocleon set before himself. It is rather 
the condemnation of one individual, namely 
Dracontides, that we should expect the oracle 
to enjoin. ; 

The Ravenna scholiast writes of Dracon- 
tides : ovypds otros Kai Karadixas 
évexopevos. 

Do not these words give a hint? Why 
not read: drav zpis éxpvyy, i.e. ‘when he 
(Dracontides) has been thrice acquitted’! 
This would pave the way to a consequential 
emendation: Sudoovrd p’; éexpevéeir’ ab 
Apaxovridys. In that case AMEK PEY=EI- 
TETAY would have been corrupted into 
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AMAAAEK OEY =ETAI—an instance of a 
diplography plus a haplography 

I also attempted an examination of the 
futures of verbs of the zAéw class ; but as to 
these the evidence is sadly defective. 

I have often tried to ascertain whether 
any of the so-called Doric futures were in use 
in good Attic prose, and, if so, in what spe- 
cies of prose. It is a difficult task, when that 
best of guides, metre, is no longer at hand to 
help: but perhaps it is not impossible. In 
the following notes I have attempted to pre- 
sent a view of the problem in relation to 
Plato. There is a useful discussion of the 
subject in Schanz’s first volume of the 
‘Laws’: but the learned writer seems hardly 
to share the beliefs of recent scholars as to 
the supremacy of law. 

TlAéw and devyw are the only two verbs 
that in the Platonic writings, as they have 
come down to us, ever present ‘irregular’ 
‘Doric’ futures. With regard to these I 
will now proceed to set out the facts as fully 
as I have been able to ascertain them. 

The MSS. for the Hippias Minor are 8 
(Venetus), T (Venetus), and W (Vindobonen- 
sis). These three MSS. all appear to agree in 
presenting the contracted forms in Hipp. 
Min., viz. drordevocioba, 371, B (bis), and 
371, p; and 370, D: 
though in this last case Ast catalogues 
evos. 

The Laws depend on A (Parisinus) alone. 
Four times in the Laws forms of the 
character which we are discussing occur. 
These are devéetrat, i. 635. b; i. 
635, ¢; vi. 762, b; and éxdev- 
fa, xii. 969, b. It will be observed that A 
in each place presents the contracted form, ex- 
cept in the last instance, where the difference 
is one of accent only. Similarly in Epistle 
vii. 329, a, this manuscript (here also! the 
sole authority) reads dzodevécioba, sed in 
liturd as regards the letters 7. 

In the Republic, iv. 432, d, A and D (Ven- 
etus) unite in reading éxdevéetaba. This is 
the only instance of a contracted form oceur- 
ring in any MS. other than A or T, or the 
inferior S and W. 

On the other hand A (with D) four times 
outside the Laws presents non-contracted 
forms, viz. pevéouat, Clitoph. 407, a; pevéerau, 
Rep. ix. 592, a; éxpevéerOar, Rep. v. 474, b; 
_} So I understand ; but I do not know certainly 
if there may not be some other MS. authority for 


the Epistles. Whether they are genuine or not, 
I express no opinion. 


and éxpevén (ne in rasurd in A, éxdevée D.) 
In this last case, as in Legg. xii. 969, b, the 
difference is accentual only. 

B (Bodleianus) and T unite seven times in 
exhibiting non-contracted forms, viz. Pevfouar 
Apol. 29, b; dwodevéerar, Apol. 39, a; dia- 
gevéerar, Parm. 135, d; éxgeverar, Soph. 
235, b; hevédpeba, Theaet. 181, a; pevéovrar, 
Theaet. 168, a; and éexdevgeoba, Symp. 189, 
b; and these same MSS. (B and T) also con- 
cur in presenting non-contracted forms in 
three places, where however the difference is 
one of accent only, namely gevéa, Criton 53, 
ce, and Luthydem. 307, b; and Alerb. 
i, 135, ¢. 

Band T concur in reading (Apol. 29, c) 
diadevéoiunv. This form might belong to 
either the contracted or non-contracted 
paradigm. 

The great MSS. are A, B, D, and T. 

We see from the instances (as exhaustive 
as I can make them) that A leans towards 
devéoipna, but never has to deal with the re- 
spective merits of and 
that B recognizes only devfouar (having, like 
A, no occasion to consider zAevicopuat) ; that 
D strongly favours devéouat (also having no- 
thing to do with the forms of zAéw); and 
that T plumps with the one hand for zAevaoi- 
pat, but with the other for devéopat. 

But there is an extraordinary circum- 
stance. The great MSS. do not differ enter 
se on any particular passage common to more 
than one of them. For example A presents 
the contracted form in his own sole kingdom 
of the Laws ; but in the territory which he 
shares as co-sovereign with D, he usually 
defers to D’s principles, but once has per- 
suaded D to defer to his. 

This fact speaks volumes. We are in con- 
sequence justified, with the highest degree of 
probability, in restoring to the archetype of 
A the contracted forms throughout. The 
issue becomes clear. With regard to 7Aéw, 
there is no evidence to go to the jury of any 
Platonic future except zAevcotdpa. With re- 
gard to devyw, A says that the future is dev- 
fotpar: B, D, and T say that it is pevfopar. 

A is maintaining the distinctly dzfictlior 
lectio, and is backed by the analogy of 
mAevootpat. It looks very much as if the 
case of Plato were the same as that of Aris- 
tophanes, namely that the contracted forms 
are the true forms, but that they have been 
half-overlaid by the accidence of later gener- 
ations that knew not Attic. 

R. Jonnson WALKER. 
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HORACE, ODES II. 15, 1. 6. 


Tam pauca aratro iugera regiae 
Moles relinquunt, undique latius 
Extenta visentur Lucrino 
Stagna lacu platanusque caelebs 
Evincet ulmos: tum violaria et 
Myrtus et omnis copia narium 
Spargent olivetis odorem 
Fertilibus domino priori. 


The expression copia narium in the above 
passage is generally regarded by editors as a 
striking case of metonymy, which can be 
easily illustrated from classical literature. 
Unfortunately, they either omit all illustra- 
tions or give such ones as illustrate anything 
but the text. That the text is corrupt IT am 
convinced by a close examination of the 
three possible methods of construing it. 
The first view, mentioned by Dean Wickham 
implies ‘that, after the analogy of the Greek 
use of and dupa, we can assume 
that “nostrils” is equivalent to “the 
fragrance perceived by them.”’ This view, 
I think, requires some illustrations not only 
of d@Oarpos and dupa used as equivalent to 
70 dparov, but also of and dppara 
as equivalent to ra épara. Besides, a Latin 
parallel to this idiom would be desirable. 
Further, the tautology of the thought‘ the 
whole store of fragrances shedding perfume’ 
is objectionable. 

A second mode of construing the passage 
which has not, as far as I know, been 
suggested by any editor, is to take nariwm 
as a kind of objective genitive after odorem, 
and translate ‘the whole store (of flowers) 
will shed a perfume for the nostrils over 
the olive-groves.’ But this construction is 
awkward if not questionable ; and there is a 
a difficulty in the omission of some word for 
‘flowers.’ Perhaps the use of ‘acervos’ in 
Odes ii. 2. 24 (‘quisquis ingentes oculo 
irretorto | spectat acervos’) might be of some 
use in lightening the second difficulty. Yet 
this use of copia for copia florum would be 
as little felicitous as the use of acervos 
(=acervos nummorum) in the passage cited 
(Prof. Tyrrell’s Latin Poetry, Ch. vi.). 

The third method of dealing with copia 
nartium is one which most, if not all editors 
follow, viz. they take ‘narium’ with ‘ copia’ 
‘the genitive signifying not that of which 
there is abundance, but that in respect of 
which the abundance exists, “all the fulness 
of the nostrils = the fulness of all that pleases 
the nostrils ”’ (Wickham). Now, this view 


involves all the difficulties which face the 
first method of construing. There is the 
same tautology in thought of ‘all the 
abundance of perfume shedding fragrance’ : 
the brachylogical use of copia nariwm = copia 
omnium qui nares delectant odorum or 
florum amounts to an assumption that nares 
= suaveolentia, which assumption according 
to Dean Wickham is justified by a Greek 
use of oupa=Td dpardv. But 
where can such parallels be found? In Soph. 
Aiax 977, 1004, Professor Jebb showed that 
dupa means ‘face’ or ‘form’: there we have 
just an instance of synecdoche. Besides, such 
examples, if they exist, of 6¢0aApos, 6upa= 
TO éparév are not the same as an example 
of ddOadrpot, oupata=dpara. Again, the 
expression copia narium, which to a Roman 
reader could only mean ‘a multitude of 
nostrils,’ is unpoetical to the verge of 
grotesqueness. Editors have noticed this 
point, but pass over it too lightly. Ritter’s 
remark is ‘¢.n. contemptim de floribus 
dictum’ : Professor C. L. Smith says ‘ ‘“‘o. ¢. n.” 
all the wealth of the nostrils, a somewhat 
contemptuous expression for “every variety of 
fragrant flower.”’ Page calls it a ‘bold 
invention of Horace’s own: such phrases 
must be judged not by strict grammatical (1) 
rules but by their general clearness and 
expressiveness.’ On the score of clearness, 
‘copia narium’ can hardly escape censure. 
As expressive, it can only express Horace’s 
deliberate intention to indulge his contempt 
for foreign luxury to such an extent as to dis- 
figure a serious and dignified protest against 
Eastern habits. Nor have we here any 
violation of grammatical rules, but a violation 
of the rules of thought—of the Principle 
of Contradiction, A is not B, noses are not 
flowers. Still, Page’s ascription of the phrase 
to Horace is more commendable than the 
attempts to bolster it up by so-called 
parallels. These illustrations will be found 
to illustrate, if anything, only what the 
editor thinks that Horace intended to say, 
not what our texts imply that he said. 
Kiessling is summary: ‘c.n. gen. obj. stellt 
mit wegwerfenden Ausdruck die modische 
“Fille fiir die Nase” der wahren copia 
gegeniiber ; dihnlich solet .. . oculorum et 
aurium delectatione abdominis voluptates 
ante ferre Cie. Pison. 66.’ Apart from the 
questionable translation of ¢.n. = ‘ abundance 
for the nostrils,’ how can copia nariwm be 
regarded as =delectatio narium: even if it 
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can be equivalent, what is the point in ‘all 
the enjoyment of the nostrils will shed 
perfume etc.’? Prof. Shorey’s illustrations 
are also at fault. He compares Juvenal’s 
gustus elementa (xi. 14), Aelian’s é¢0adpaov 
maviyyupis, and dvOéwy . . . eis éopriv 
(V.H. iii. 1). As regards the first, I fear 
that Prof. Shorey’s construing of ‘interea 
gustus elementa per omnia quaerunt’ will 
hardly pass muster. As regards the phrases 
from Aelian, brevity in quotation is danger- 
ous. Aelian, in describing the scenery at 
Tempe, sums up with the remark dparau dé 

‘ , a 43> > , 

7) xAodlov wav Kat éotw ravyyupts : 
here 6.7. does not mean ‘a multitude of 
beautiful flowers that are perceived’ but ‘a 
feast for the eyes,’ as the scholiast says, and 
as it can be shown from a comparison of the 
second passage which concludes—xat zapjv 
tH Te GAAy wavyyrpilew Kai Kata ebwdiav 
éoriacar. These phrases in Aelian are 
objectionable according to the scholiast 
kai KakolnAws avti tod 
tépius), but they are intelligible in their con- 
text. They have no similitude to copia 
narium, unless copia can bejequivalent to éopry 
or tépyis. I fail to see the point in Prof. 
Shorey’s parallels from English poets: ‘Flora’s 
earliest smells’ is not a bit like ‘ Flora’s 
earliest noses.’ To sum up :—editors give a 
meaning to copia, or to nares, or to both, 
which these words never have. Copia does 
not =delectatio, epulae: even if it did, it 
would not help us much. Nares does not 
mean ‘that which is perceived by the 
nostrils, i.e. fragrant flowers,’ but simply 
‘nostrils.’ 

These considerations incline me to believe 
that we have not got before us Horace’s 
original words. I think that narzwm con- 
ceals the name of some special people or 
place, famous for flowers or perfumes. The 
‘specialising’ tendency is characteristic in 
the Odes (cf. Kiessling on i. 1. 14; C. L. 
Smith, Odes, Introduction, 117). | Horace 
is protesting against the luxury of his day. 
Now Asia Minor and the East generally are 
synonymous in Horace with wealth and 
luxury (cf. Carm, i. 38.1; ii. 12. 21; iii. 
6. 21, 9. 4). I would suggest that the lines 
originally ran thus :— 


tum violaria et 
Myrtus et omnis copia Sardium 
Spargent olivetis odorem 
Fertilibus domino priori. 


Sardis was in earlier times the greatest 
city in Asia Minor (ef. Sen. de benef. 6. 31. 
9; Paus, 3. 9. 5). The luxury of the 
Lydians was as notorious as and identified 


with that of the Persians. Athenaeus says 
SiaBonror HdvTabeia of Avdot- Kat map’ 
’"Avaxpéovte AvdoTabs dxovovow avti Tov 
HouTabys (xv. 41, cf. xii. 11, and Grattius 
Faliscus 315). Lysander feared that Ephesus 
might be barbarised by Persian habits owing 
to its intercourse with Lydia (Plut. Lys. iii.). 
Sardis was the symbol and centre of Persian 
life in Asia Minor—rd ris 
Oaraoons BapBapwr iyyenovias (Id. Alex. xvii.). 
It lay in the centre of a rich alluvial district, 
the famous ‘meads’ which Strabo mentions 
(xxii. 5; ef. Horace, Hpist. i. 3. 5 pingues 
Asiae campi). Lydia was noted for its 
flowers and park-gardens. In fact, inclosed 
cultivated parks were probably first seen 
in Lydia and in the neighbourhood of 
Sardis. Clearchus (ex Athen. xii. 11) says 
Av6dol da tapadeicous 
kal KnTalous avTous 
The same author tells us that Polycrates of 
Samos entered on a fatal course of  self- 
indulgence, CyAdoas ta Avddv paraxa. He 
established garden-harems at Samos in 
imitation of the great ‘park’ at Sardis 
(called the dyxov yAvuKus), kai Tov Avdav avOece 
mavta érAynoe Ta Sapiwv avOea. 
The park of the younger Cyrus at Sardis is 
mentioned by Xenophon (Oec. iv. 20-25) and 
Cicero translates the passage which describes 
Lysander’s astonishment at the ‘ proceritates 
arborum et derectos in quincuncem ordines 
et humum subactam atque puram et suavi- 
tatem odorum qui adflarentur ex floribus’ 
(de sen. 17). Diodorus tells how Agesilaus 
laid waste Tissaphernes’ park at Sardis: 
Tovs TE KyTOUS Kal TOY TOY 
hépvous, Kal Tots 
eis Tpupiyy Kal THY év eipyvy 
tov ayabév (xiv. 80). The taste 
of Attalus Philometor for gardening at 
Pergamus was probably not unique among 
Eastern monarchs (Plut. Demetr. xx.). 

The passion of the Sardians for perfumes 
and unguents was notorious. Alexis says 
dei Td Sapdewv yevos (ex Athen. 
15), and Athenaeus quoting Ion— 


, 
Baxkdpes kai pipa 
‘ ‘ > 
kai Sapduavov eid€évat xpods 
dpewvov 7) tov év Tporov, 


remarks év rovtots Sapdiavov Koopov TO 
pupov (xv. 41). That the tus plant was 
cultivated at Sardis we know from Pliny 
(N.H. xii. 31). 

Horace was probably acquainted personally 
with Sardis. He was tribunus militum 
under Brutus, and his references to Asia 
Minor make it likely that he followed his 
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general thither (cf. Sat. i. 7; Epist. i. 11; 
Carm. ii. 7.6). It was at Sardis that the 
famous reconciliation of Brutus with Cassius 
took place, and Brutus saw the vision (Plut. 
Brut. xxxiv.). 

The whole ode, therefore, is to be regarded 
as a protest against Eastern habits and 
fashions with which Horace was already 
acquainted in Asia Minor, and which he 
grieves to see introduced into Roman life. 
Violets and myrtles and all the varied wealth 
of an Eastern park were extinguishing the 
old-fashioned utilitarian husbandry of the 
Latin. He elsewhere notices the royal 
nard of the Persians which was now known 
at Rome ; he has already deprecated Persian 
banquets and the paraphernalia thereof, as 
well as the enervating luxury of Ionia. 
Here he protests against the insidious 
fashion of turning Roman country-seats into 
demesnes more fit for an Eastern potentate 
than a manly Roman. The whole picture— 
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the wide lake-like ponds, the towering 
buildings, the parks and the plane-trees form 
a scene, which must have reminded Horace 
of the enclosures at Sardis, where the white 
buildings on Mt. Tmolus (Strabo, 625) the 
royal mausoleums in the neighbourhood 
(Id. 627) the expanse of the Coloan lake 
were noticeable features of the landscape. 
Narium may have come into our text if 
the word Sardiwm became obscured: it 
would be a likely corruption e rei materia 
(cf. Carm. iv. 1. 21). Or perhaps Sardium 
gave rise to a gloss nardum, which a scribe, 
who was acquainted with the fact that the 
Sardians cultivated the tus, and delighted 
in the unguent, inserted above the word. A 
reminiscence of Horace Carm. iii. 1. 44, 
Epod. 13. 8 may also have suggested the 
gloss. Thus the steps may have been— 
nardum 
(1) Sardium (2) nardium (3) narium. 
E. H. Arron. 


NO 


ON amoppimrew INTRANSITIVE. 


In Mr. Richards’s note on Charito 3. 9. 5 (CLR. 
xx, 22) a difficulty is raised as to the intransitive use 
of amoppimreww. Hercher is quoted as scenting cor- 
ruption, and Mr. Richards himself suggests the 
ellipsis of ‘ their clothes.’ It is rather strange that 
both scholars overlooked Acts xxvii. 43, an exact 
parallel. Blass ad /oc. translates se deicere, and 
cites a similar use of pérrew in poets and in Arrian. 
Thayer gives the Charito passage in his Grimm s.v. 
I hardly think Mr. Richards is happy in comparing 
amrodvvres, a word which contains within it the con- 
notation of clothing. The vernacular Kow? retained 
the noun after a general verb meaning cast: thus 
Mark x. 50 dmoBadwyv 7d inariov aitod, or the 
Tebtunis papyrus 48 (113 B.C.) pipavra 7d iudriov 
eis puyny dpujoa. 


Didsbury College. 


James Horr Moviton 


* * 
* 


ON 


I po not knew whether it has been noticed that 
Dion Chrysostom (Venator, Or. vii. 84) explains 
this by thy iuariov 
Sovva: yuurg mapaxabnuévw, add’ 7 
dy kpa pari aAnbedwy mep) Tod 
exetvou Tod unvds He obviously 
refers to Od. 19. 306 AveadBavros éAev- 
cera "Odvaceds, Tod ev POivovros unvds, Tod 
8 icrauévoo. If ‘month’ be the right meaning, 


there is no need to suspect 14. 161-2 (with Monro) ; 
and the prophecy is quite close enough to suit the 
oceasion. 
precise. 


Odysseus does not want to be too 
If he tells Penelope in the afternoon 


TES. 


‘Odysseus is coming back to-day,’ the margin of 
doubt is too small; and ‘year’ is too long. Why 
Avxa8as should or should not mean specially, ‘ day,’ 
‘month,’ or ‘year,’ is not clear; but it describes 
them all after a fashion. If it means month, the 
sense of the two lines will be: ‘This very month 
Odysseus will be here,—in fact, when the old 
moon is waning and the new moon waxing,’ i.e. 
on the last day, vn cat véa. 
W. H. D. Rovse. 


* 
Horace, LZpistles, I. vii. 29. 


Forte per angustam tenuis vulpecula rimam 
repserat in cumeram frumenti, etc., ete. 


At the risk of ‘slaying the slain’ I wish to 
record my personal testimony to the fact that, in 
India at least, foxes do eat corn. I have often seen 
foxes driven out of a field of maize, or killed by a 
blow of the farmer’s cudgel, and I have been shown 
stalks they had bitten through, and ears of maize 
partly eaten. The Indian a (/umri) is much 
smaller than the British variety. The jackal eats 
maize also, though he prefers carrion; and both 
jackal and fox are very fond of sugar-cane. I must 
own that I have never heard of a /umri getting 
into a basket of grain; but then, grain in India is 
not stored in baskets, but in earthenware jars. 

EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


* * 
* 


A Stray RULe oF ETIQUETTE. 


Cod. Par, Gr. 1955 (a MS. of Plutarch’s Moralia 
of the eleventh century). On f. 124 recto, at the 
head of the page, I find in an old hand of about 
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the same date as that of the MS. the following 
list of bad habits. It has no apparent connexion 
with anything in the text. 8a 
amd dyiovs Sdxvew. SaxtvAovs 
ddew. eis Thy Kepadhy exudo- 
Tovs bvuxas wepitpwyev. Sippevorvra 
It sounds ancient and not Byzantine, and the last 
objectionable habit, ‘to eat while driving,’ is not 


so obviously objectionable as the others. It is 
true that it would not at the present day be con- 
sidered good manners to partake of sandwiches 
while driving in the park, but Mr. Micawber and 
his family used, I think, to permit themselves 
nuts on the top of a coach. 

W. R. Paton. 


REVIEWS. 


KLEINGUNTHER ON MANILIUS. 


KLEINGUNTHER’s Quaestiones ad libros 
Astronomicon Manilit. Pp. iv+60. Leip- 
zig: Fock, 1905. 


Tus Jena dissertation of fifty-nine pages 
should seem to keep up the interest in 
Manilius’ poem, though its shortness pre- 
vents its doing more than touch on some of 
the most disputed points. The first part 
is a critique of Housman’s edition of B. i. 
published in 1904, and must be pronounced 
unfavourable, particularly to the editor’s 
conjectures. The second part (pp. 15 to 44) 
discusses several of the corrupt passages of 
the poem. It is only possible here to men- 
tion some of Dr. Kleingiinther’s more inter- 
esting suggestions. 

i. 412 

tum nobilis Argo 

In caelum subducta mari quod prima cu- 

currit 
Emeritum magnis mundum tenet acta peri- 

clis. 
K. changes Emeritum to Emeruwit and pro- 
poses temptata for tenet acta, comparing 
Lucret. i. 580 Quae nondum ducant ullo 
temptata periclo. Cramer and Bitterauf 
had already drawn attention to the numer- 
ous cases in which Manilius and Lucretius 
end their lines similarly. 

The famous passage i. 765-7, which 
Bechert prints thus 

Danaumque ad Pergama reges 

Castra ducum et caeli (in)uictamque sub 

Hectore Troiam 
Auroraeque nigrum partum. 


Kleingiinther emends as follows 


Danaumque ad Pergama reges 
Astra dicant caeli inuictamque sub Hectore 
Troiam 
Auroraeque n.p. 


making reges the last accusative depending 
on weneramur, and beginning a new sentence 
with Astra, ‘the stars of the sky consecrate 
both Troy and Memnon.’ This is ingenious, 
but appears to me unlike Manilius’ style 
and faulty in the word inwictam, which 
(1) is against MSS. only L having any trace 
of in- (2) against metre. In Silius, it is 
true, such a rhythm is not unfrequent: but 
this does not hold in Manilius. Metrical 
again is the objection to K.’s correction of 
i. 795 Emeritus caelum et Claudi magna 
propago where he would write et tw for et. 

Dr. Kleingiinther has discovered a place 
in B.i. into which v. 515 Non exstincta lues 
semperque recentia flammis (which with 514 
Et quod erat regnum pelagus fuit, una 
malorum has become displaced in the MSS.) 
may fit in. As this is a notorious difficulty, 
and the suspicion that 515 has been trans- 
ferred from i. to v. is not new, but had 
occurred before to Kramer and would find a 
parallel in a similar transference of i. 142 
to a place between 727 and 728 of v., where 
it occurs a second time without any meaning, 
it seems worth while to present K.’s view at 
full length. He believes the v. to have 
formed part originally of Manilius’ descrip- 
tion of the plague of Athens. 


i. 884 Qualis Erechtheos pestis populata 
colonos 
885 Extulit antiquas per funera pacis 
Athenas, 
886 Alter in alterius labens cum fata 
ruebant. 
v.515 Non exstincta lues, semperque re- 
centia tlammis 
i. 890 Et coaceruatis ardebant corpora 
membris. 


The omission of est, and the necessity of 
shifting the position of 890, are objections 
to this undoubtedly clever hypothesis. 
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ii. 252, 3 Tuque tuo Capricorne gelu con- 
tractus in astris 
Contra(t) iacent. 


For contra(t) K. proposes curua a word 
which would describe the resting and bent- 
legged position of Capricorn. In my Noctes 
Manilianae I had suggested Crura, which I 
still think may be right. 

There are two Excursus (1) on the con- 
fusions and interchanges of letters in the 
MSS. of Manilius (2) on the ‘uersuum 
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clausulae iteratae’ or cases in which the 
poet has used the same two or three words 
in more than one passage toenda line. The 
number of lines in which this happens is 
extraordinarily great, and no part of Dr. 
Kleingiinther’s dissertation ought to be more 
carefully studied than this. The Appendix 
contains a very thorough and most useful 
catalogue of the editions, as well as of 
separate papers on the poem. 


Rosinson EL tis. 


SCHMALZ-KREBS’ ANTIBARBARUS. 


Antibarbarus der Lateinischen Sprache. 
Siebente genau durchgesehene und vielfach 
umgearbeite Auflage von J. H. ScHMALz. 
Basel : Benno Schwabe. Parts 1-3. 1905- 
1906. 98x64. Pp. viiit+ 160, 161-320, 
321-480. M. 2 each. 


As the sixth edition of this invaluable and 
indispensable work of reference appeared 
about twenty years ago, the appearance of a 
new edition by the same editor is both 
timely and welcome. The citation of the 
most recent! ‘literature’ on the various 
problems of Latin syntax and style, the 
careful revision of the subject-matter, involv- 
ing an entire rewriting of many important 
articles, the addition of new ones, the correc- 
tion of errors in the Thesaurus (in all 22), 
all combine to make a book of unusual merit 
and a valuable adjunct to the working 
library of all who value alike correctness of 
diction and the niceties of artistic Latin style. 

The seventh edition, thus far extending 
from A—Duntaxat, shows an increase of 
43 pages, and an addition of 40 new articles.? 
Of the correctness of the second part of the 
title there can therefore be no question, but 
of the first part, ‘genau durchgesehene,’ the 
same cannot be said without certain limita- 
tions, though some, it may be added, are 
concerned only with matters of minor 
importance. The general excellence and 
value of the subject-matter all will admit. 
But in devoting his attention to ‘the 
weightier matters of the law,’ the editor has 
paid little attention to the minutiae. Such 


matters as Consistency in Capitalization, 
1 A striking exception is the failure to cite for 
the usage of Plautus Lodge’s Lexicon Plautinum 
(A-Concilinm), 1901-4, and for passages in Ennius, 
Vahlen’s edition (1903). 
* The present review, however, is concerned with 
only the first two ‘ Lieferungen.’ 


Uniformity in Orthography, Correctness in 
Citation, have been either disregarded or 
neglected.? To pass to details : + 

P. 14. Anm. 25: Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship, pp. 585 f., should 
have been referred to. 

P. 48. Abire, ‘ein Amt niederlegen’ : the 
order of the words magistratu . . . interregno 
does not correspond to the order of the 
citations (Liv. 7. 22. 3 should be at the end). 
Furthermore, dictatura is not found in any 
of the passages cited. Either Liv. 4. 7. 3 
ought not be given, or honore ought to be 
added to the list of words, or dictatura in 
7. 3. 9 be cited. Abire magistratu is also 
found in Liv. 3. 38. 13. 

P. 49. Abitio is found, however, only once 
in Plautus (ud. 503) and in a doubtful pas- 
sage (cf. Lodge, Lex. Plaut., s.v.), and once 
in Terence (Haut. 190; cf. Thes., s.v.). For 
Jul. Var. 3. 30 cite 3. 18 or 3. 26. 

P. 50. Abnoctare, ‘Vgl. Archiv iv. 8. 
577’: to the passages there cited add Sen. 
Vit. Beat. 26. 6. 

P. 52. Abrogare : to the passages cited in 
the Archiv v. 254 f., for its use with the 
dative, add Liv. 9, 34. 7. 

Abscedere : add, for this Cicero, Caesar, 
and Sallust use decedere. Liv. 36. 12. 11 has 
Thyrreo, not Thyrio. 


* A comparison of this edition with the Sixth 
shows that some attention was given to these 
matters, but a comparison of the Antibarbarus 
with the Lateinische Syntax? would lead to the 
conclusion that consistency was not considered a 
jewel by the Editor. In the latter both Cic. Fam. 
and Cic. fam., Caes. b.G., b.g., and b. Gall. are 
found ; in this edition many metamorphoses are 
found, as Varro L.L., LL, 1. lat., and ling.; Cic. 
Sen., sen., and Cato; Sall. Iug. and Jug.; Cyprian 
ady. Ind. and Jud.; Vergil and Virgil; Wolfflin. 
Compar., Kompar., Comp., and Komp., etc., etc. 

+ A more complete criticism is reserved for an- 
other occasion, 
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P. 56. Absonus : the use of this word by 
Hor. A.P. 112 should be added to the list 
in the Archiv vi. p. 185. 

Absque : used only with persons by Plautus 
(Lodge). 

P. 58. Abstrudere: it would be more cor- 
rect to say that Cicero uses the word in only 
two passages, except in a poetical trans- 
lation (Tusc. ii. 19 and 20) and in the 
Arat. 

Absumere : the word which Cic. and Caes. 
use (consumere) should be added. After 
‘sehr haufig’ insert, besonders bei Livius, 
and cite Norden, Kunstprosa, i. p. 190. Te 
the passages cited for abswmo in the Archiv 
referred to, add Verg. Aen. 3. 654. 

P. 59. Abunde with the gen.: see also 
Gell. vii. (vi.) 8. 4 a passage omitted by the 
Archiv vii., pp. 244 f. 

Abusio: for this the Archiv vii. p. 421, 
cites Quint. 8. 1. 5 for 8. 2. 5. 

P. 61. Ac, 1. 6: after ‘ausser’ insert 
Livius, as he uses ac before c oftener (48 
times) than Plin. Mai. (35 times). Livy also 
uses ac before g 9 times.! 

P. 65. Accentus is also found in Quint. 12. 
10. 3. On this word cf. C. W. L. Johnson, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 35 (1904), pp. 65 f. 
It is interesting to observe here that Lindsay 
reads adcentare in Plaut. Truc. 736. 

P. 66. Acceptus: Lodge’s Lex. Plaut. will 
be found to supplement both the Antibar- 
barus and the Archiv article referred to. 

P. 67. Accingere: accingendum . . . esse 
in Livy 6. 35. 2, is followed, strange to say 
by (‘beachte das Gerundium !’). 

P. 79. Ad postremum: cf. also Plaut. 
Poen. 844, the only other occurrence of this 
expression in Plautus. Ad ultomum: cf. 
also Sen. contr. 1. 8. 9; Gell. 14. 1. 27, and 
see Lease, Livy, Intr. § 37. 0. 

P. 83. Adbibere: Lodge, Lex. Plaut., s.v., 
should be referred to instead of Lorenz, 
Plaut. Wil. 876, for two reasons: the treat- 
ment is more complete, and the reference to 
Lorenz is inexact (cf. Mil. 883, not 876). 

P. 88. Adesse, of lifeless objects, is, 
however, also found in early Latin, Plautus, 
é.g., using it thus 14 times. 

Adhaerere with the dative is also found in 
Plautus, Stich. 236. 

P. 97. Admissum (subst.): Draeger, 
however, has no note at Ann. 14. 1, but at 
11. 4. Gudeman, at the passage cited, omits 
Cicero’s usage. 


1 The Thesaurus shows the following omissions : 
ac before c, Quint. 10. 1. 47; Suet. Cal. 17; ac 
before y, Plin. Mai. 2. 135; 34. 114; ac before q, 
Plin. Mai. 2. 200; 206; 10. 157; 32. 29; and Val. 
Flace. 7. 267. 


Admonere: between ‘Caes.’ and ‘ Plin. 
Epp.’ insert Tac. Ann. 15. 67. 

P. 106 im adversum: it would be more 
accurate to say, in Silver Latin poetry and 
in prose not until Late Latin. 

P. 107. Adversus, 1. 15, ‘die Komiker 
adv. haufig dem Pron. pers. nachstellen’: as 
a matter of fact, in Plautus adversus was 
used only twice after a pronoun (Amph. 750, 
Bacch. 127) and in Terence only once. 
Adversum, however, was used 7 times after 
a pronoun by Plautus. (The Thesaurus 
cites Bacch. 137 for 127, and omits Poen. 
725, adversus after a subst.) 

P. 108. Advolvi, ‘niederfallen, zuerst bei 
Livius’: See, however, Prop. 3. 17. 1 and 
cf. ib. 3. 8. 12 volvitur ante pedes. Cf. also 
Plin. Ep. 9. 21. 1, advolutus pedibus. 

Aedes, ‘nie das Haus’: Plautus, however, 
uses the singular in this sense in Asin. 220, 
Most. 80. Add at the end of the article: 
Vgl. Woelfflin, Archiv xi. p. 26. 

P. 110. Aeger animi: the passage, Livy 
30. 15. 9 is doubtful, and Ib. 2. 36. 4 is 
omitted by the Archiv x. p. 68. 

Aegre: Lorenz’s statement, Mil. 747 (not 
740) is too broad, as aegre mihi est is found 
only 10 times in Plautus (cf. Lodge). 

P. 113. Aequare does not appear in Caes. 
‘Gall. 2. 32. 4’ in either Meusel’s or Du 
Pontet’s edition. 

Aeque cum: the Thesaurus omits Plaut. 
Poen. 47, and for aeque quam, Mil. 552, and 
Sen. Contr, 2. 1 (9). 5, for aeque ut Asin. 
838, and cites Sen. Dial. 11. 13. 8 for aeque 
ac (a wrong reference). 

P. 115. Aequiperare, 1.8: the editor 
here, as in the sixth ed. attacks the state- 
ment of Lorenz at Plaut. AZz/. 12. Lorenz, 
however, made no such statement, but the 
reverse, in his second ed. Cf. the crit. note 
ad loc. 

Aequor, for mare, is found in prose, 
however, according to Donatus ad Ter. 
Phorm. ii. 1. 13, quoting a passage from 
Sallust. Cf. Wessner, ii. p. 411. 

Aequus : the Thesaurus cites Plaut. Men. 
580 for 578. 

P. 116. bonum aequumque, ‘bei Plaut. 
wiederholt.’ This is incorrect, as both the 
Thesaurus and Lodge’s Lexicon cite only 
4 passages for Plautus. 

P. 118. Aerwmnosissimum : after ‘andere 
dfter’ insert a phrase equivalent to, especially 
of things. Correct the Thesaurus Plaut. 
Bacch. 21 to Bacch. 1. 

P. 123. Affabilis; affabilitas: ‘2. B.’ 
gives a wrong impression, as these two words 
are found only once each in the author 


cited. 
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Affamen, affatus : ‘Sp. L.’ is correct only 
for the former and ‘ P.L.’ for the latter, with 
the addition, seit Verg. 

P. 131. Agitare de aliqua re: instead of 
Liv. 25. 36. 5 cite 31. 46. 6, as in the former 
agitare (=cogitare) is followed by a si 
clause. 

P. 134. Ato: cf. also ut Messala ait, 
Sen. Suas. 2. 17 and Quint. 11. 1. 22. 
Meister (1886) reads in Quint. 10. 7. 14, ut 
Cicero ait. 

P. 135. Alaris, ‘erstmals Liv. 10. 41. 5’: 
here, however, M. Mueller reads auxiliart- 
bus cohortibus. In 10. 40. 8 Livy has 
cohortibus alariis. 

P. 137. Alibi: in Sen. Ep. 99. 29 Hense 
however, reads aliwbi, with no variants. 

Alienare: as Livy uses this word only 
once with the dative, ‘z. B.’ is incorrect. 
At the end add, Vgl. Liv. 3. 48. 1 alienatus 
ad libidinem animo. 

P. 139. Alioqui, Liv. 7. 19. 2=‘ although 
in other respects.’ Instead of Liv. 27. 27. 
11, either 8 9. 1, 30. 29. 10, or 37, 47. 6 
should be cited. 

Aliquantisper, ‘die Stellen hat der Thes.’ : 
add also Gell. 2. 30. 5. 

P. 145. Alius quam: for Livy’s usage, 
both after a negative and after a positive, 
cf. Lease, Livy, p. lviii. Nzhil aliud: Liv. 
38. 21. 5 is a wrong reference. 

P. 146. Allatrare, ‘nie im eigentlichen 
Sinne’: cf., however, Plin. N.H. 2. 173; 
4. 19. 

P. 147. Alllicefacere, Sen. Ep. 118. 8: 
here, however, Hense reads adlice facit. 

P. 148. Alloqui aliquem: for ‘seit Liv.’ 
read, seit Ovid und Liv. ‘Tacitus also use 
the expression in Ann. 16. 19. 

P. 153. Amabo te: for a much more com- 
plete treatment, however, cf. Lodge, Lex. 
Plaut., s.v. 

P. 157. Inimicissimus, ‘mit dem Dativ,’ 
is found earlier, cf. Plin. Mai. 20. 96. 

P. 160. An: for its use in a simple in- 
direct question, cf. Sen. Exe. Contr. 1. 7 and 
Gell. 5, 20. 3, which is omitted by the 
Thesaurus. 

P. 167. Animosus: here the statement 
should be, Klass. Prosa nur von Menschen, 
as Vergil (G. 3. 81) uses it of horses, and 
Ovid (F. 5, 59) of wars. Cf. also Met. 2. 
84; Trist. 4. 63. 

P. 168, 1. 9 For Dewm esse, Sen. de v. 
beat. 15. 5, Hense reads dewm sequere. 

P. 169. Anne: -ne ... anne is found, 
however, as early as Plautus (Bacch. 32; 
Cas. 515; Rud. 1069). 

P. 170. Annitz: it should be noted, how- 
ever, that this word is found with the infin. 
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in Livy only three’ times and in the first 
decade. 

P. 174. Ante, ‘des Vorranges’: used, 
however, as early as Plaut. (Cas. 8; Trin. 
824) and Asin. 858. 

P. 178. Antequam : for its use in general 
ef. Hullihen, Antequam and Priusquam 
(cf. Archiv xiv. p. 140), and for its use 
after negatives in Livy, cf. Lease, Livy, 
p. 206. 

P. 181. Antiqutas refert: cf. also Prud. 
Per. 10. 32; relaquit Macr. Com. Som. Scip. 
1.11. 8; volwit 15, 12. 

Nihil antiquius habere, with an infin., is 
found earlier, however, in Vell. 2. 52, 3. 

P. 183. Apologus was used earlier, how- 
ever, by Auctor ad Her. 1. 10. 

P. 187. Appellere: for Liv. 30. 10. 9 
cite 37. 21. 7. 

P. 191. Apud: for ‘Lorenz zu Plaut.’ 
Most. 339 (a wrong reference), refer to 
Lodge, Lex. Plaut. and add, cf. Funaioli, 
Archiv 13, p. 345. 

P. 193. Arbitrare: the reference to 
Lorenz, Mil. 987 and Most. 948 was not 
corrected from the sixth ed. (At Pseud. 997 
Lorenz refers to Mil. 987 !) 

P. 194. Arbitratus, nom. sing. is also 
found in Plaut. Cist. 372. (In Plautus the 
nom. is used only 3 times, the acc. once, but 
the abl. 27 times.) 

P. 195. Arcere: the passages cited do not 
correspond to the order of the words given 
in 1. 3. 

Italia (Liv. 21. 17. 6, omitted) should 
come first. Two references are incorrect, 
7. 35. 3 and 10. 23. 4. With the infin. 
arcere is found, however, in Tac. Ann. 3. 72, 

P. 196. Amore ardens : Liv. 3.44. 4 (M.M.) 
has, however, amore amens. 

P. 198. Argentum: with this word, how- 
ever, Plautus does not use solvere, but resol- 
vere (cf. Men. 930). 

Argi: the note is not clear, as the paren- 
thesis belongs to Hor. and Verg. as well as 
to Ovid. 

P. 200. Aridus: ‘Sen.’=rhet. or phil.? 
The word is thus used in Contr. 2. 5. 15. 
Furthermore, ‘Sen.’ should precede ‘ Quint.’ 

P. 201. Arripere: Liv. 30. 5. 7 does not 
have corripere, but iniectus ignis. On 
p- 202 cite also Gell. 15. 1. 4. 

P. 207. Assentiri: Neue-Wagener, iii. 
p. 20, cite a number of passages from Livy, 
but in all of these the deponent (!) form is 
used. Cf. also Ib. p. 401, and iv. p. 13. 

L. 208. Assertor: the Thesaurus omits 
Liv. 3. 46. 7. 

Assidere: in the Gellius passage, however, 
oppugnare follows this verb. 
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P. 210. Assolere : as disproving the state- 
ment made here for Livy's usage, see 34. 
44, 2. 

Assuefacere: Fiigner’s remark, quoted 
here, is incorrect ; cf. Liv. 3. 52. 11, with ad, 
and 31. 35. 3, with the abl. 

Assuetus with in and acc. is found, how- 
ever, in Liv. 21. 33. 4; 24.5. 9 with the 
dat. in Verg. Aen. 7. 490 (cf. assuescere in 
Prop. 3. 4. 6 (R.). 

P. 211. Ast: Lodge, Lex. Plaut., s.v. 
should be cited, as the Thesaurus omits two 
passages (Mer. 246, Trin. 74). 

P. 212. Astruere, ‘ hinzufiigen, zuerst bei 
Vell.’ : see, however, Ovid A.A. 2. 119. 

P. 214 Attexere: the Caesar passage, 
however, has neither alzcut rei nor ad 
aliquid. 

P. 218. Audaciter: Neue-Wagener, ii* 
p. 684, here referred to, cite Pl. Pseud. 
687 for 708, but, here, however, G. and 8. read 
audacter. They omit Sen. de vit. beat. 23. 
2, (H.) and Epist. 74. 32 (H.). In the latest 
texts audacter is read in Ter. Phorm. 
11, and Auctor ad Her. 3. 11. 19. 

P. 219. Ausim: cf. Lease, to Livy, Praef. 
3. Livy 22. 36. 1, however, has ausus sim 
(M. M.). Woelfflin’s note ad loc. is the same 
as Draeger’s, Hist. Syn. i? p. 307. The 
Thesaurus should be cited for a complete 
list of the occurrences of this word rather 
than Neue-Wagener. In 1. 10 Fiigner is 
omitted before Lex. Liv. In 1. 18 add, 
after Tacitus and later, as Suet. and Just. 

P. 222. Auferre with the dat.: already 
found 4 times in Plautus. In]. 4 Liv. 23. 
44. 3 should follow ‘9. 9. 1’ (for 9. 9. 11). 
Cf. also Liv. 23. 27. 9. Liv. 30. 18. 13, 
however, has auferrt proelio (M.M.). 

Augmen: not ‘A. u. P.L.’, but only P.L. 
and Arnob. Cf. Thesaurus. 

P. 228. Autem, introducing a parenthesis : 
cf. Lease, Livy, Intr. § 39. 

P. 229. Autumare: Plautus, however, 
uses this verb 6 times in the pres. subj., 
once in imperf. ind., once in perf. ind. 

P. 232. Balinea: after ‘zuerst’ add. in 
der Prosa. Cf. Archiv xiv. pp. 337 and 344. 

P. 233. Basiolum does not, however, 
belong in the same category as basiare and 
basatio, as it makes its appearance with 
Petron. and Apul. 

P. 235. Bellum cum aliquo: Liv. 33. 20. 
9 does not belong here. 

Domi: Funaioli, Archiv 13 p. 314 should 
be cited. 

P. 237. Bene vale: Plautus, however, 
uses bene vale 20 times and bene valete 7 
times. 

P. 238. Bene vivere and Benevolens : 


Brix’s list, however, is incomplete; cf 
Lodge, Lex. Plaut. 

P. 244. Breviarwm: Sen. Ep. 39. 1 (H.), 
however, reads profutura sit. 

P. 246. Cacwmen: also used by the 
Augustan poets. In Liv. 7. 34. 4 read 
cacumen. 

Cadaver : ‘ Sen. controv. 9. 34, 8. 331 (B.)’: 
uncorrected from the 6th ed. Read 10. 5. 17. 

P. 259. Calor: why cite Woelftlin to Liv. 
22. 24. 2, as here he merely refers to 35. 32. 
23, without any comment? Especially when 
the reference is incorrect! See 35. 32. 13. 

P. 259. Captare aliquem is found earlier, 
however, in Plaut. (Poen. 709, 765, 1033), 
Ter. (Hec. 72), and Cie. (Acad. 2. 94). 

P. 261. Capita coniurationis is also found 
in Liv. 9. 26. 7: cf. also c. bell, 45. 7.3; 
c. nominis Lat. 1. 52.4; ¢. ret Romanae, 
6. 3.1. (For 42. 42 read 42. 42. 6.) 

P. 263. Carus: as this word was used 
only once by Plaut. (Men. 105, cf. Lodge 
s.v.), the statement here given should be 
modified. 

P. 264. Castigare: the passages cited are 
confused, as Liv. 39. 1. 5=magna clade, 
Plin. N.H. 8. 6=verberibus, and Fronto 
Strat. l. l. 3=baculo. 

P. 267. Causa propter: Livy also uses 
causa before a subst. (cf. Kuehnast p. 85). 
In 31. 12. 4, cited by Schmalz, curam is 
read by Zingerle and M. Mueller. 

Causa ut: Liv. 5. 55. 5 (M.M.), however, 
reads causa cur. The statement of Dahl is 
unquestionably correct, as there is a decided 
difference between such usages as 6. 31. 7 
and 31. 1. 5. 

P. 268. Causarz: the ‘ace. ec. Infinit.’, 
however, was not used at all by Tac. This 
construction is found earlier, as in Tib. 1. 3. 
18. Cf. also Gell. 18. 4. 9. 

For cavere p. 269, celeriter p. 271, in 
Plautus, Lodge’s Lex. should be consulted. 

P. 274. Certo, certe: Plautus uses certo 
scio 24 times, but certe scio only 4 times. 
Cf. also Lease, Class. Rev. 1898, p. 179. 

Certus: facere me certum was used only 
twice by Plautus (Pseud. 18 and 1097). 

P. 275, 1. 9. Haustein pp. 24 f. ‘alle Stel- 
len’: Sen. Dial. 10. 3. 3 is omitted. 

P. 280. Cilictus, ‘N.K1.’: ef., however, 
Nep. Dat. 7. 2. Note also that Cilissa is 
used with spzca, Prop. 4. 6. 74 (R.), Ov. F’. 
1. 76, with terra, Ov. F. 1. 198. 

Circa =apud, ad: in Livy this use begins 
with the 3rd. decade. Circa=de ; say, be- 
sonders bei Quint. 

P. 283 Circwmiacere: used but once by 
Tac. (Ann. 2. 72) and absolutely, circum- 
spectus : cf., however, Ov. F’. 3. 539. 
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P. 290. Coepisse : for a better explanation 
of fiert and its use cf. Archiv 10, p. 66. 
For Liv. 37. 18. 5 cite 37. 18.9. As M. 
Mueller, Liv. ii. p. 151, adds two passages 
to Woelfilin’s list, and corrects one wrong 
reference, his note should have been cited. 
To Mueller’s list add 37. 18. 5. 

P. 291. Coepi, c. pass. infin. : Livy, how- 
ever, shows at least 4 examples ; cf. Lease to 
Livy i. 1. 1424. The reference to Draeger 
should be corrected. The reference to Neue- 
Wagener,’ iii. § 641 is inappropriate for 
this usage. Cf. also Sen. Hp. 13. 13: 30. 2: 
50. 4; Gell. 1. 26. 6: 2. 12. 4; Maer. 

P. 292. Cogere ad aliquid is already 
found, however, in Plaut. Bacch. 981. 

P. 298. Collocare . . . in matrimonium : 
for Plaut. Trin. 782 cite Awl. Arg. 1. 15. 

P. 314. Comprecari: for Lorenz, Mzl. 
393 cite Lodge, Lex. Plaut., both for com- 
pleteness of citation and especially as Lorenz 
has no note at that passage. 

P. 320. Conditor mundi, ‘nur bei Sen. 
Phoen. 655’: see, however, Sen, Ep. 119. 15. 


TypoGRAPHICAL Errors.! 


On p. 39 1. 6: divin. Caes, for divin. 
Caec. ; p. 49 Abire, Ter. Eun. for Ter, Ad. ; 
p. 64 b. Afr. 71. 3 for 72. 35; p. 65 Accept- 
are, Plaut. Pseud. 606 for 627; p. 83 
Adbibere, Lorenz Mil. 876 for Mil.2 883 ; 
p. 88 Adhaerere, Sen. dial. 11. 8. 1 for 12. 8. 
1; Adhuc, Liv. 6. 32. 2 for 6. 33. 2, and 
21. 48 for 21. 48.2; p. 96 Adiuvare, Cie. 
Quint. for Cie. Quinct.; p. 104 Adventus, 
Liv. 21. 62. 13 for 22. 61. 13; p. 105 
Cyprian ady. Ind. for adv. Tud.; p. 108 
Quintil. 1. 11. 39 for 11. 1. 39; Adytum, 
Caes. civ. 3. 105. 5 (not 105. 4)=templis in 
Du Pontet, templi in Kiibler; p. 109 Aegi- 
neta, Cic. off. 5. 46 for 3. 46; p. 110 Aegre, 
Plaut. Mil. 740 for Mil? 747; p. 127 
Aliegenus, meine Syntax*® § 43 for § 33; 

1 The citations found in the sixth edition were 


not subjected to a careful revision. Variations of 
merely a section in references are not cited here. 


p- 129 Madvig emend. Liv. § 236 wrong 
for 2nd Ed. ; p. 143 Aliter, Cic. Quint. for 
Cic. Quinct. ; p. 149 Alter, Liv. 29. 53. 9 
for 29. 23. 9; p. 161 meine Syntax * § 225 
for § 252; p. 162 Ancilla, Lorenz Mil. 787 
for Mil.? 787 ; p. 180, 1. 10 Sen. de br. vit. 
5 is a wrong reference: p. 184 Apparatus, 
Liv. 37. 36. 7 for 37. 36. 9; p. 186 Appellare, 
Cic. Quint. for Cic. Quinct.; p. 189, 1.1 
Liv. 8. 18. 6 for 2. 18. 6; p. 191, 1. 7 Lorenz 
Most. 339, a wrong reference; p. 194 Arbi- 
tratus, Plaut. Rud. 13, 55 for 1355 and Sen. 
Epp. 18. 1 for 104. 8; p. 195, 1. 9 Liv. 7. 35. 
3 and Liv. 10. 23. 4, wrong references; p. 196 
Ardere, Liv. 9. 10. 16 for 9. 10.6; p. 201 
last line Liv. 30. 5. 7=?; p. 215 Attinere, 
Liv. 6. 6. 1 for 6. 6.10; p. 222 Liv. 7. 18. 
12=1; 28. 27. 4 for 28. 27. 14 and auferre= 
auferrt; p. 228 Autem, Synt.® § 243 for 
§ 223; p. 230 Averruncare, Liv. 10. 32. 1 
for 10. 23. 1; p. 238 Bene vivere, Pl. Mil. 
1706 for 706, and Men. 481 for 485; p. 246 
Cadaver, Sen. contr. 9. 34 for 10. 5. 17; 
p- 254 Campus, Seyff. Pal., Ed.=?; p. 255 
Canere, Liv. 35. 18. 10 for 35. 18. 6; Sen. 
epp. 79. 13 for 79. 15; p. 268 Causidicus, 
Cic. De Or. 1. 102 for 1. 202; p. 274, 1.3 
Neue-Wagener® iii. for p. 287 Clara 
luce, Liv. 23. 7. 10 (as in sixth ed.) for 
23. 10. 7; p. 288 Classicus, Gell. 17. 19=?; 
p- 292 Liv. 31. 11 for 31. 11. 10; p. 304 
Committere, Liv. 27. 33. 5=?; p. 316 Con- 
cedere, Liv. 30. 18. 5. for 30. 18. 15. 

A lack of uniformity in his method of 
citation is seen particularly in the references 
to Sen. phil., e.g. de ira pp. 66, 85, 101, 145, 
but on pp. 77, 90 dial. 4 or 5 ete. ; Suet. 
Aug., A., but Octav., Oct., and Caes. pp. 60, 
80, 90, 98, 121, ete, but Jul. p. 61, Jul. 
pp. 302, ete., ete. 

In conclusion it may be said that when an 
editor has given us so much that is really 
good we can easily pardon slips in details of 
minor importance. Their correction, how- 
ever, would make the book more valuable 
and indispensable. 

Emory B. Lease. 


The College of the City of New York. 
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QUANTITATIVE LATIN TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. Biackir’s Series. 7” x Speci- 
mens. 

Horace: Odes III. Introd. pp. v-xiv, 
text pp. 59-97. Edited W. H. D. 
Rovse. 

Aeneid: Bk. II. Introd. v-—xiv, text 
1-28. Edited 8S. E. Both 
price 6d. 

Livy: Bk. V. Tntrod. v—xvii, text 1-75. 
Edited E. Seymer Tuompson. Price 
8d. 

Mr. Epwarp ARNoLp’s Series. x 4}”. 
Specimens. 

Ovid, Selections. Introd. pp. 5-7, text 
pp. 9-32, vocab. pp. 33-64. Edited 
G. YELD. 

Caesar in Britain. Introd. 7-9, text 
11-29, vocab. 31-64. Edited J. F. 
Doxsson. Both price 8d. 


WE have before us two sets of quantita- 
tive Latin school texts published respect- 
ively by Messrs. Blackie and Edward 
Arnold, Both series, so far as the marking 
of long quantities is concerned, are modelled 
on the school books that have for some time 
been commonly used in America, Messrs. 
Blackie’s texts under the general editorship 
of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse were in the market 
practically a year earlier than Mr. Arnold’s, 
of which Mr. A. E. Bernays of the City of 
London School is editor. In regard to value 
of mere material printed matter there is 
little to choose between the two series: both 
are well turned out, and are neat and handy 
in their limp cloth covers at sixpence or 
eightpence. On the whole if Dr. Rouse’s 
general design is a little more scholarly, Mr. 
Bernays’ is in some ways more adapted to 
young readers. Thus Mr. Arnold’s texts give 
a selection of extracts with a view to putting 
before pupils each author at his best, and 
a few lines of preliminary explanation in 
English at the head of the section is cer- 
tainly a great help. To these volumes is ap- 
pended a vocabulary, whereas Dr. Rouse 
sternly says ‘no’ to this kind of aid and 
sends the pupil to do his own dictionary 
work. To discuss the relative merits of the 
two plans were to raise a Verata quaestio 
for which we have no space. Another good 
idea of Mr. Bernays’ is to indicate the con- 
struction of involved sentences (e.g. in 
Cicero’s Pro Archia) by the use of heavy 
type; and though he marks the long quanti- 


ties all through the prose texts, in the poetry 
they are marked only in the first half or 
third of the text, so that a class may have an 
open field for the learning of quantity from 
scansion. Both series, so far as we have 
examined them, use a sound Latin ortho- 
graphy. Dr. Rouse’s contributors make a 
great point of their introductions, which are 
more thorough than those of the other series. 
The editors have been to considerable trouble 
in producing a good text, and an important 
feature of the introduction is a note on the 
MSS. and the principles of textual criti- 
cism, which are illustrated by carefully 
selected critical notes given at the foot of 
the text. Neither series offers any explan- 
atory notes on the text. It is when we come 
to the important question of marking of long 
quantities that we find Messrs. Blackie’s 
series the more thorough-going. Taking two 
passages at random from Mr. Bernays’ series, 
both of eighteen lines, one from a verse and 
the other from a prose book, we find in the 
former eleven cases, in the latter thirteen of 
vowels not marked which would be marked 
in the other series. Among words where the 
quantity-mark has been omitted we find : 
dixit, gladios, nuntius, jussa, principibus, 
imperasset,missum, petissent, monstrat. As 
this marking of quantities is eye-trying work 
over which even Homer himself might nod, 
we may leave out of account in our compar- 
ison obvious cases of the lapsus calami. It 
is possible too to hold different views about 
the necessity of marking concealed quan- 
tities, though we are inclined to think that 
it is better to mark consistently those that 
we do know and so get as near as possible to 
the Latin pronunciation, say of the time of 
Augustus. But we are at a loss to know 
why Mr. Bernays’ editors have not marked 
such contracted vowels as appear in petisset, 
imperasset, and why such common words as 
dixit, scripsit, rexi, actus, justus, vernus, rus- 
ticus have not been given their due. The 
notions current about Latin quantities will no 
doubt take one two-thirds of the way; but 
when we set about putting down in black 
and white for boys quantitative guides it is 
necessary that the work should be done as 
scientifically as possible, and that sins of 
omission should be counted as serious as sins 
of commission. 


S. E. W. 
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SABBADINI'S FINDS OF LATIN AND GREEK MSS. 


R. Sappapini. Le scoperte dei codici Latint 
et Greci ne’ secoli XIV et XV. Firenze : 
G. C. Sansoni, 1905. Pp. 233. L. 5. 


Tue discovery of classical MSS. in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is one 
among other subjects discussed in such 
standard works as Voigt’s Wiederbelebung 
des classischen Alterthums and Dr. Sandys’ 
History of Classical Scholarship. Prof. 
Sabbadini’s learned monograph is exclusively 
concerned with this branch of inquiry, in 
which he is the chief living expert. In it 
we find, together with facts already known, 
many results recently arrived at by various 
inquirers and notably by himself. It is, 
therefore, an indispensable supplement to all 
existing books upon the subject. 

In dealing with a work of this character 
the most useful course for a reviewer to 
follow is to supply the reader with a short 
analysis shewing the scope of the book and 
the methods pursued. Some of the refer- 
ences are added by myself. 

The spark, which soon developed into a 
flame, originated in Verona. The first dis- 
covery was that of Catullus ‘brought back 
after long exile,’ as stated in the well-known 
epigram of Campesano,! ‘ by his compatriot’ 
—un oscuro scrivano delle porte, di nome 
Francisco, according to Sabbadini—whose 
identity has recently been learnedly dis- 
cussed by Prof. Ellis.2 The Cathedral of 
Verona possessed a famous library founded 
in the ninth century by Archdeacon Pacificus, 
who presented to it a nucleus of 218 MSS. 
The town, therefore, was a suitable home 
for the revival of learning. It was in this 
library that Petrarch in 1345 found Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus, and in his famous letter 
addressed to the dead author announced his 
discovery to the world.* The evidence, how- 
ever, furnished by an anonymous work, 
termed Flores Moralium Auctoritatum 
(Capit. Veron. clxviii), consisting of extracts 
from various sources, shews that these letters 
as well as Catullus were known to the 
author who wrote in 1329.4 Among Veron- 

1 (Causa mei reditus compatriota fuit. 

Scilicet a calamis tribuit cui Francia nomen, 

Quique notat turbae praetereuntis iter. 

2 Catullus in the Fourteenth Century. Oxford, 
1905. 

3 Viertel, Die Wiederaufiindung von Ciceros Brief- 
en durch Petrarcha, p. 7. 

4 According to Detlefsen (Jahrbiicher f. Kil. Phil. 
1863, p. 551) the quotations, two in number, are 
said to be from the Letters to Brutus, which were 


ese students of this period the most striking 
figure is that of Pastrengo, or Pastregius 
(d. 1381), whose treatise De originibus rerum 
is partly an Encyclopaedia and partly a 
dictionary of Mythology and Biography. 
From his notices it is easy to see whether he 
had access to a MS. or drew his knowledge 
from citations in ancient authors. Thus, 
while he quotes Catullus and Tibullus (from 
which Sabbadini infers that the latter author 
also first came to light at Verona) he says 
of Propertius : 


‘Propertius poeta de amore tractavit ut 
Ovidius tradit.’ 


He obviously had access to a large library, 
which can only have been that of Verona. 
The contents of this in the fourteenth cen- 
tury can thus be to some extent reconstituted 
by the evidence contained in the Flores and 
in Pastrengo’s Encyclopaedia. 

We now come to the ‘Florentine Triad,’ 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Coluccio. The facts 
about Petrarch are drawn from de Nolhac’s 
well-known work.® Coluccio was not him- 
self a discoverer, but he plays an important 
part in the dissemination of MSS. Boccaccio 
is chiefly interesting on account of his con- 
nexion with Tacitus, Annals xi-xvi and 
Histories, the portion of the author contained 
in the ‘second Medicean,’ saecl. xi, a MS. 
written in the ‘broken Lombard’ script 
characteristic of Monte Cassino. His books, 
which afterwards formed the parva libraria 
of St. Spirito at Florence, destroyed by fire 
in 1471, contained a copy of this MS. 
apparently written by Boccaccio.’ He 
quotes or imitates passages in works written 
in 1373, and subsequently.’ As he is known 
to have visited Monte Cassino, it is inferred 
that he obtained it from this source, and as 
the existence of the MS. was kept dark, it 
is inferred that he stole it. After his death 
the MS. came into the possession of Bruni 
and Niccolo. As they also surrounded it 


found together with those ad (). F. and ad Atticum 
in the Veronensis. One of them is to ‘Cic. Lib. 3 
ad Brutum,’ which must be a mistake, as there is 
no such book, and Lib. 2 is only known from Crat- 
ander’s edition. Detlefsen suggests that it is an 
error for ad (). F., but as he had not copied out the 
citation was unable to verify the fact. It does not 
appear that any one else has done so subsequently. 

® Pétrarque et Vhumanisme. Paris, 1892. 

® A. Goldmann, Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
iv. 137-155. 

7 P.de Nolhac, Boccace et Tacite, Mélanges @arch. 
xii. pp. 130-1. 
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arch. 
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with secrecy, the suggestion of Rostagno 
that it was stolen a second time, viz. from 
the heirs of Boccaccio, is very probable. 
Thus, Poggio in 1427, when he borrowed it 
from Niccolo, says : 


‘Cornelium Tacitum cum venerit observabo 
penes me occulte. Scio enim omnem illam 
cantilenam, et unde exierit, et per quem, et 
quis sibi vindicet ; sed nil dubites, non exibit 
a me ne verbo quidem.’ 


Boccaccio also possessed Varro De lingua 
Lat., and as Laur. L. 10, the archetype of all 
other MSS., is written in the Monte Cassino 
script, it is inferred that he got it from the 
same source.2 He also discovered Martial, 
Ausonius (complete), the [bis of Ovid, the 
Appendix Vergiliana, and the Priapeia, the 
oldest copy of which is his autograph, 
Laur. xxxili. 31. 

The discovery of Greek MSS. is compressed 
into a single chapter. Petrarch and Boccaccio 
had previously procured a few Greek authors, 
but the movement really began with the 
coming of Chrysoloras to Florence in 1397. 
The most notable Italians who collected 
MSS. in Greece were — Angeli da Scar- 
peria, who acted as agent for Coluccio ; 
Guarino, whose list of MSS. still survives ; 
Aurispa, the first possessor of the famous 
Venetus A of Homer, who, after previously 
sending to Italy the Laurentian Aeschylus, 
brought back with him 238 MSS., the most 
important of which are mentioned in three 
letters to Traversari ; Filelfo, who brought 
forty authors not found in the list of Aurispa’s 
MSS. ; Ciriaco of Ancona, who conducted 
investigations in Chios, Salonica, and 
especially Thasos. The MSS. of Chrysoloras 
after his death passed to Niccoli, and thirty 

1 Rostagno, Tacitus cod. Laur. Med. LX VIII. 2, 
phototypice editus, p. vi. 

* Benvenuti da Imola, in a famous passage, de- 
scribes the condition in which Boccaccio found the 
library. ‘ Invenit locum tanti thesauri sine ostio et 
clavi ingressusque vidit herbam natam per fenes- 
tras et libros omnes cum bancis coopertos pulvere 
alto.” The monks tore out leaves or cut off margins 
to make amulets or Psalters, which they sold for 
a few soldi to women or children. De Nolhac re- 
marks ‘un vol méme dans de pareilles conditions 
fait aux rats et A la pourriture n’efit point été autre 
chose qu’ceuvre pie et la conscience de Boccace se 
fit trouvée, j’imagine, en repos.’ I would illustrate 
the methods of Renaissance scholars in dealing 
with such onagri, to borrow a term from Poggio, 
by a statement of Bruni contained in a letter to 
Niccoli, in which he confesses to ‘conveying’ a MS. 
of Livy, Decad ii, from a Roman who brought it 
to him since ‘libri dominus non satis eruditus in 
his studiis erat nostris.’ He proclaims the doctrine, 
80 often acted upon by bibliophiles, ‘si ius violan- 
dum est, librorum gratia violandum est. Ceteris 
inrebus servato fidem ’ (Mise. Canon. 484, f. 4). 

NO. CLXXVII. VOL. XX 


of them are now in the Laurentian library. 
Other collections of Greek MSS. in Florence, 
Rome, and elsewhere, are then discussed, 
also the diffusion of the language by various 
Greek teachers, notably Trapezuntios, Gaza, 
Bessarion, and Lascaris. 

Sabbadini now reverts to the discovery of 
Latin MSS. in Italy at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, e.g. the codex Caprae 
of Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, apparently 
identical with a MS. in the library of the 
Visconti at Pavia, described by Bruni as 
volumen antiquissimum ac venerandum, 
and a codex containing the same work in 
the possession of Giovanni Corvini, described 
as a liber veterrimus. The first of these is 
said to have been mutilated, containing ad 
Atticum i.-vii. only. Its aftinity to Lehmann’s 
group of MSS. independent of M, termed by 
him 3, which are similarly mutilated, is not 
noticed by Sabbadini.2 We now first hear 
of Poggio, who with Bruni in 1407 explored 
Monte Cassino, the chief prize being the 
third Decad of Livy ex vetustissima scrip- 
tura. Then comes the most exciting period 
in the history of discovery, that connected 
with the Council of Constance (1414-1417). 
Poggio and Bartolommeo da Montepulciano 
went to this as agents sent upon a mission 
of discovery by powerful ecclesiastics. The 
results were the discovery of Quintilian 
(entire), Asconius, Valerius Flaccus (i.—iv. 
317), Manilius, the Silvae of Statius, Lucre- 
tius, ten new speeches of Cicero, Silius 
Italicus, Ammianus, Tertullian, Columella, 
Caper, Eutychus, Probus, Festus. 
Poggio’s first excursion was to Cluni in 
France, in the summer of 1416 to St. 
Gallen, in Jan. 1417 they visited monas- 
teries, one of which is described as being 
‘in visceribus Alpium’ (possibly Einsiedeln), 
from July to September 1417, Poggio 
travelled in France and Germany con un 
amanuense tedesco al suo servizio according 
to Sabbadini, a statement to which I shall 
call attention shortly. 

In the period which followed the search 
for Latin MSS. continued both in Italy and 
elsewhere. The chief figures are those of 

3 On p. 212 Sabbadini says that there came to 
light ‘un solo esemplare delle Hpist. ad Att. di Cice- 
rone e lo dobbiamo alle Capitolare di Verona.’ This 
statement is not now generally accepted. The co- 
dices of Capra'tand Corvini appear to have been 
independent: also the cod. Cratandri and the Tor- 
naesianus (Z), the last of which was probably Clun. 
492, the MS. described in the twelfth century Cluni 
Catalogue. Cf. Class. Rev. xvi. p. 327. 

4 Of. F. Barbaro, ad Poggium (Epp. 1. 1), ‘te et 
Bartholomaeum ad hoe munus obeundum summi 
Romanae ecclesiae principes delectos publice dimi- 
serunt.’ 
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Ambrogio Traversari, Capra, Guarino, Par- 
entucelli (the future Pope Nicholas V.), 
Landriani, Beccadelli, and Lamola. A 
library which excited the hopes of these 
explorers was that of Nonantola. From 
this Parentucelli obtained the famons Lac- 
tantius, saecl. vi./vii. now Bologn. Univ. 701. 
Traversari was the first person to explore 
with system the monasteries of North Italy. 
His travels, successes, and disappointments 
are recorded in his Hodoeporicon. He 
speaks with enthusiasm of the Cathedral 
Library at Verona where he found MSS. 
mirae vetustatis. It is noticeable that he 
found nothing of value belonging to the 
Chapter of St. Peter’s in Rome, so this 
cannot have then contained V—the celebrated 
MS. of Cic. in Pisonem, pro Flacco, pro 
Fonteio, Philippicae, saecl. viii./ix.—which 
was used by Poggio in Rome in 1428.1 
Traversari’s chief discovery was that of 
Cornelius Nepos. Guarino in 1429 found 
the Letters of Pliny, Books i.vii. and ix. 
His MS., which is now lost, was the archetype 
of existing MSS. which contain those books. 
The cod. Lodensis which contained Cicero’s 
Brutus, hitherto unknown, together with 
complete copies of the De Oratore and 
Orator previously known only in a mutilated 
form, was discovered by Landriani in 1421, 
and copied by Raimondi of Cremona. An 
ancient MS. of Celsus, now lost, was obtained 
in 1426 by Beccadelli from Siena, while a 
second MS. of the same author (Laur. lxxiii. 
1, saecl. x.) was found by Lamola at Milan 
in 1427. 

Outside of Italy researches were made by 
various agents of Niccolo or Poggio. Some 
of these told fairy-tales to their employer, e.g. 
Nicolaus the Dane who in 1424 said in the 
presence of Poggio that he had seen in his own 
country a MS. containing ten Decads of 
Livy.2 Others did not keep their promises, 
e.g. the monk of Hersfeld who was in treaty 
with Poggio to bring him a MS. containing 
Frontinus and works of Tacitus unknown to 
the Italians. These, as we learn from a letter 
of Panormita, were the Germania, Agricola, 
and Dialogus. The most successful investi- 
gator was Nicholas Krebs, commonly called 
Nicolaus Cusanus or Trevirensis, who in 1426 
found in Cologne an ancient library contain- 
ing 800 MSS. I would suggest that this 
was the jealously-guarded Cathedral library 

1 Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series, part x. 
p. lxii. 

* Poggio, reporting the story, says ‘ Libri sunt in 
Monasterio de Sora ordinis Cisterciensium prope 
Roschild ad duo milliaria Theutonica quo adiri 
— a Lubich biduo amplius.’ Tonelli, vol. i. 
p. 104. 


founded by Hildebald, the minister of 
Charlemagne (d. 819), who sent to it a num- 
ber of MSS. from Rome.? Nicolas was 
sometimes deceived : thus he thought that 
he had discovered Cic. de re publica, but 
this turned out to be the fragment of this 
already known, viz., the Somnium Scipionis, 
also the Bella Germanica of the Elder 
Pliny, being misled by a scholium in which 
these are mentioned, drawn from Suetonius 
and prefixed to a MS. of The Naturalis 
Historia. His great achievement was to 
bring to Italy the celebrated MS. of Plautus 
(Vat. 3870, saecl. xi./xii.) containing twelve 
new plays. He also found a second copy of 
Cicero de lege agraria and in Pisonem, 
speeches previously discovered by Poggio, 
Most of his MSS. passed into the Harleian 
library, among them being a Graeco-Roman 
Glossary, saecl. vii., written in France. 

A number of discoveries were made by 
unknown authors. The Cena Trimalchions 
came to light in 1423 but speedily disap- 
peared and was rediscovered in the middle 
of the seventeenth century at Trau in 
Dalmatia. The Consolatio ad Liviam was 
discovered in 1470. For Ovid, Heroides xxi 
(Cydippe to Acontius) 13-248 we have only 
fifteenth century MSS. and for xvi (Paris 
to Helen) 39-142 we have only fifteenth 
century editions. Other discoveries were 
made in Spain by Angelo Decembrio ; in 
France by Cardinal Jouffroy, Bishop of 
Arras; and by Sannazaro, one of whose 
MSS. (Vindobon. 277, saecl. ix.) is the only 
authority for the Halieutica of Ovid and 
the Cynegeticon of Gratius. The greatest of 
the later researchers was Enoch of Ascoli, 
who was sent on a mission of discovery to 
the North of Europe by Nicholas V. He 
went as far as Denmark and Scandinavia, 
but his most signal achievement took place 
in Germany, where in 1455 he succeeded in 
acquiring the Hersfeld MS. of Tacitus 
(Germania, Agricola, and Dialogus) de- 
scribed to Poggio thirty years earlier by the 
perfidious monk. Sabbadini convincingly 
proves that the eight leaves written in the 
ninth, or tenth, century, containing part of 
the Agricola, which were found in 1902 in 
the Library of Count Guglielmo Balleani at 
Jesi near Ancona, are a fragment of the 
Hersfeld MS. The evidence is supplied by 
a letter of Decembrio in which he says that 
the Hersfeldensis was written in colwmnellts, 
and that the Agricola was contained in 
fourteen folios. In the Jesi leaves we find 
two columns to the page, and if the missing 

3 Jatié-Wattenbach, Ecclesiae Metropolitanae Co- 
loniensis codd. MSS. p. iv. 
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portion of the Agricola (which in the Jesi 
MS. has been added by a fifteenth century 
hand) is taken into account we get exactly 
this space. It is to be hoped that Sig. 
Cesare Annibaldi, who since 1902 has had 
the exclusive use of these leaves, will before 
long publish his results.? 

The era of the discoverer is succeeded by 
that of the collators. Among these the 
foremost figure is that of Politian, who 
roamed at will among the treasures of the 
Laurentian Library. The list of works lent 
to him from this collection in the years 
1480-94 is still in existence.2 Upon the 
vexed question of the Corsinianum exemplar 
of Statius, Silvae, and the precise value of 
the variants which Politian professes to have 
taken from the vetus liber Poggti scriptus 
manu Gallica Sabbadini observes a judicious 
neutrality. It is interesting to learn that 
in Mantua Politian found a very old MS. of 
Manilius and made a collation of it with a 
printed edition. He says of it libro che to 
per me non ne viddi pit antiqui.’ In view 
of language used by Politian about other 
MSS. now extant this codex would appear 
to have been anterior to the ninth century. 
I commend the search for this collation, 
now lost, to students of Manilius. 

The last discovery on a large scale was 
made at Bobbio in 1493 by Giorgio Galbiate, 
the amanuensis of Merula. This embraced 
a surprising collection of grammatical and 
metrical works, also ancient commentaries 
and lexicographies. To these Sabbadini 
would add the satire of Sulpicia, printed at 
Venice in 1498. Bobbio was subsequently 
visited by other scholars, notably by Parrha- 
sius. His collection which includes original 
MSS. from Bobbio as well as apographs 
made by him is now ‘nella Nazionale dt 
Napoli in attesa di uno studioso che la 
ilustri degnamente.’ 

The ‘heroic age of discovery,’ to quote 
Sabbadini, now closes, though in the early 
part of the next century four isolated dis- 
coveries of a striking character were made, 
viz. in 1500 the letters of Pliny to Trajan 
were found near Paris by Fra Giocondo ; in 
1508 the first Medicean of Tacitus (Annals 

‘Tn a letter in my possession he says ‘Si tratta 
di uno studio storico, paleografico, filologico inter- 
essantissimo e che richie de tempo, il quale m’ é 
stato tolto in parte dalle occupazioni di scuola.. . 
L’assicuro perd che la pubblicazione non sara lon- 
tana.’ Meanwhile the fullest account of the MS., 
together with photographs, is to be found in Prof. 
Felice Ramorino’s paper ‘De codice Taciti Aesino 
nuper reperto,’ rl by him at the Congresso Inter- 
— di Scienze storiche, held at Rome in 


* Archivio Mediceo, Filze 62, 63, 64. 


i-vi.) was brought to Rome from Corvei 
in Germany ;* in 1515 Velleius Paterculus 
was discovered at Murbach by Beatus 
Rhenanus ; and in 1527 Sim. Grynaeus 
obtained from Lorsch his MS. of Livy 
xl.-xlv. (Vindobon. 15, saecl. v.). To these 
may-be added the second book of the Letters 
to Brutus, not mentioned by Sabbadini, 
printed in 1528 by Cratander from a Lorsch 
MS. now lost.* After this date the discovery 
of Latin texts ceases, apart from the 
palimpsests brought to light in the nine- 
teenth century by Cardinal Mai and those 
who followed in his footsteps. Sabbadini 
says ‘Oggii papiri greci restituiti alla luce 
dalle tombe egiziane fanno rivivere innanzi 
agli stupiti occhi dei novelli Aurispa ; novelli 
Poggi, ahimé! sono inesorabilmente negati 
ai codici latini.’ But surely all that is 
necessary in order to bring about discoveries 
greater than those of Poggio is for the 
Italian Government to refrain from building 
an ironclad, and with the money thus saved 
to dig up Herculaneum, where countless 
papyri may still be preserved by the 
friendly mud which enveloped the town, 
before it was overwhelmed by the torrents 
of lava on which the squalid suburb of 
Resina now rests. 

The subject next treated is that of 
literary forgeries. Many of these were 
jocular or written as exercises. Thus in the 
year 1426 Decembrio composed letters of 
Virgil to Maecenas, and when he confessed 
that they were an invention his statement 
was not believed. In the same year Leon 
Battista Alberti wrote a Latin comedy, 
Philodoxeos, which he attributed to a poet 
Lepidus; and Correr, a tragedy, Progne, 
which a later age considered to be a genuine 
antique, though the author published it as 
his own work. The most singular cases of 
deliberate fraud were Papirius de situ 
Reatino, said in one MS. to have been 
found by Enoch in Dacia, Messalla de 
progenie sua et regiminibus Romae, and an 
amazing collection of seventeen forged 
works, published in 1498, composed by 
Annius Viterbiensis. It is surprising to 
find what great scholars stooped to this form 

3 It will be noticed that Tacitus Anna/s xi.—xvi. 
were in the possession of Boccaccio before Poggio 
was born. Annals i.-vi. were discovered forty-nine 
years after his death, while he failed to obtain the 
Hersfeld MS. of the Germania, Agricola, and Dia- 
logus, which was brought to Italy, when Poggio 
was seventy-five years of age, by Enoch of Ascoli. 
The fantastic suggestion that Poggio forged the 
Anna/s of Tacitus, apart from its inherent absurdity, 
is, therefore, disproved by historical facts. 

4 Cf. Lehmann, De Ciceronis ad Atticum epistulis 
recensendis, p. 131. 
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of fraud. Thus Tortelli in his important 
work on orthography professes to quote ex 
fragmentis decem librorun Papiriani, but 
his citations are all drawn from Priscian 
or Victorinus. The famous commentator, 
Domitius Calderinus of Verona, informed 
Aldus that he had seen in Gaul a MS. 
containing twelve books of Asconius, from 
which Valla had copied his Elegantiae. He 
also told Politian that he had found a 
work of Marius Rusticus. After his death 
Politian searched his books but could not 
find his Marius Rusticus, and the twelve 
books of Asconius are obviously mythical. 
After this one looks with greater indulgence 
on those interesting creatures of Bosius’ 
fancy, his Decurtatus and Crusellinus. The 
last chapter contains a learned account of 
the early libraries found in various parts of 
Italy. 

There are one or two points with regard 
to which I would offer a suggestion. Two 
of them concern Poggio. We are told on 
p. 76 that in addition to Vat. 3245, which 
is an undoubted autograph, two other 
Vatican MSS. (3330, 3331) containing the 
third and fourth Decads of Livy, were 
written by him. This statement is repro- 
duced from Nolhac, La bibliothéque de 
F. Orsini, p. 193. I have elsewhere shewn 
that it is ill grounded.'’ They are not in 
the hand of Poggio and are not signed by 
him. They were written in 1453 and 1455, 
In 1453 Poggio would be seventy-three years 
of age and Chancellor of Florence, an office 
which he resigned in 1458. His sight was 
very bad as early as 1437, and he employed 
a secretary whenever it was possible instead 
of writing himself. 

The second point concerns the statement 
on p. 81 that Poggio ‘percorse la Francia e 
la Germania con un amanuense tedesco al 
suo servizio. Readers of the Classical 
Review may remember that seven years ago 
I published from a Bodleian MS. a letter of 
Poggio previously known only in a mutilated 
form,? from which it appeared that Silius 
Italicus, the Silvae of Statius, and Manilius 
were copied for him by a person whom he 
terms ignorantissimus omnium viventium 


1 Class. Rev. xiii. p. 120, n. 

2 Class. Rev. xiii. p. 125. 

3 Poggio is accustomed to speak thus of his copy- 
ists, e.g. ‘ Habeo scriptorem rudis ingenii et moribus 
rusticanis. lam iv menses nihil aliud ago quam 
eum docere ut discat scribere, sed vereor ne litus 
arem. Scribit modo Valerium in quo experitur 
ruditatem suam. Itaque claumo, intono, urgeo, 
increpo, at is habet aures picatas, plumbeus, caudex, 
stipes, asinus et si quid stolidius ineptiusque dici 
potest. Di eum perdant.’ MS. Riccard. 759 f. 32 v. 


I argued that this person was a ‘local 
scribe’ employed by Poggio, either because 
he could not keep pace with his growing 
material or because the original MSS. were 
at some distant place. I had not noticed a 
passage in his letters quoted by Sabbadini 
which confirms this conjecture: viz. ego 
vermis quendam conduxt scriptorem in 
Germania.t In order, however, to see the 
full significance of this statement, it is 
necessary to read the context. Poggio in 
this letter, which is written to Niccoli from 
London, on June 10, 1422, is referring to a 
supposed discovery of MSS. by Cardinal 
Capra. This he doubts because Capra has 
obtained no copies. He says : 


Archiepiscopus is homo est qui si quid tale 
reperisset et (sic) secum asportasset saltem 
transcribendos tales libros... .. Ego vermis 
quendam conduxi scriptorem in Germania. 
Quanto magis noster potuisset non unicum 
sed plures parasse scriptores. Equidem tune 
credam cum videro. 


7.e. ‘he, who was a poor man, had found 
some one on the spot to make a copy. A 
rich Cardinal could have found several such 
persons.’ 

The Matritensis (M. 31) containing Mani- 
lius and the Silvae, written in a_non- 
Italian hand, which in the Silvae is acknow- 
ledged to be the archetype of all other 
existing MSS., is, according to my theory, 
the copy executed for Poggio by his ‘local 
scribe,’ and is naturally found in the same 
library with the companion MS. (X. 81), 
Poggio’s apograph of Asconius and Valerius 
Flaccus, with which it was once bound, as 
shewn by the list of contents on the first 
page of M. 31.°. 

I notice that in a note on p. 86 when 
speaking of Sozomenus, Sabbadini says that 
three of his MSS. are now in France, viz. 
Paris Lat. 18,528 and ‘due del duca De la 
Valliére, n'. 2296, 2297.’ As I happen to 
have formerly investigated this subject, it 
may be useful for me to correct this state- 
ment. The Vallitre Collection was sold 
in 1783. It contained three MSS. of 
Sozomenus, viz. 2251 de Oratore, 2296 Mare., 
Lig., Deiot., Sall. in Cic., Cic. in Sall., Catil., 
Arch. Pomp., 2297 Clu., Planc., Sull., Quinct. 
Flacc., Har. Resp., Prov. Cons. All of these 
were bought by the Dutch collector Crevenna, 


* Tonelli, 1, p. 80. 

5 Class. Rev. l.c. I would remark that my sug- 
gestion concerning F (Bibl. Aedil. Flor. Eecl. exevi.), 
which contains Silius Italicus, was subsequently 
withdrawn by me (Class. Rev. xv. 166) after I had 
obtained a photograph of a page in this MS. 
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in whose library they became Nos. 3218, 
3315, and 3316 respectively. His books 
were sold at Amsterdam in 1789. The first 
of these MSS. is now in the Leiden library 
(Lat. 429). The whereabouts of the other 
two are not known to me. They were 
purchased at the Crevenna sale by buyers 
named Keyzer and Van den Berg, a piece of 
information which I owe to Dr. 8, G. de Vries. 
J would mention that there are four MSS. 
of Sozomenus in France, viz. in the library of 
the Arsenal (Nos. 48, 677, 720, 724), where 
I recently examined them. Part of No. 720, 
Valerius Probus, is an autograph and is 
signed dyaOy BiBdos tod Swlopévov 
icpews. No. 48 is said to have been bought 
in Italy by Baroni. Like all the books of 
Sozomenus they bear the inventory marks 


affixed to his MSS. after his death, viz. Ego 
Bartolomeus Cancellarius Pistoriensis sub- 
scripsi or Ego Franciscus Luce notarius 
opere subscripst. It would be well to add 
to Sabbadini’s reference (p. 210) for the cost 
of making copies the following information 
given by Sozomenus at the end of Vall. 
2297 : 

‘ Melius est emere libros iam scriptos quam 
scribi facere: nam pro membranis exposui 
grossos tredecim, scriptori dedi libros duo- 
decim, et cartorario grossos quattuor. Summa 
ergo in totum libras sexdecim solidos tre- 
decim denarios vi. Die primo mensis Martii 
MCCCCXXV.’ 

ALBERT C. 

1 Cf. Valliére Catalogue (eur. de Bure, 1783), 

vol. ii. p. 26. 


TWO PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS 


(1) Les gutturales grecques. Par JosePu 
Mansion. Gand: Librairie J. Vuylsteke. 
Paris: Librairie E. Bouillon, 1904. (Uni- 
versité de Gand. Recueil de travaux 
publiés par la faculté de philosophie et 
lettres. 29° fascicule.) Pp. viii+ 328. 8vo. 
Fr. 12. 

(2) Inleiding tot de studie der vergelijkende 
indogermaansche taalwetenschap vooral 
met betrekking tot de klassieke en ger- 
maansche talen. Door Dr. Jos. SCHRIJNEN. 
Leiden : A. W. Sijthoff. 1905. Pp. xvi+ 
225. 8vo. 

Tue works whose titles are given above are 

characteristicof the great philological activity 

which pervades the smaller countries of 
northern Europe at the present day. Dr. 

Mansion’s treatise is an elaborate study of 

one of the most difficult problems in the 

historical treatment of language. And though 
his memoir runs to more than three hundred 

ges he deals with only one of the Indo- 
germanic languages, albeit the gutturals of 

Greek present more difficulties than those 

of any other tongue. Dr. Mansion was pre- 

ceded in the same field by two students of 

Berlin University, Ph. Bersu writing on 

the gutturals in Latin in 1885, and E. 

Zupitza on the Germanic gutturals in 1896. 
In the early days of Comparative Philology 

only one series of gutturals was recognised, 

parallel to a series of labials and a series of 
dentals. But in 1870 the Italian scholar 

Ascoli showed that two sets of gutturals had 

to be distinguished, though he was not quite 

successful in ascertaining the nature of the 
difference between them. When after much 


FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


discussion some agreement as to the character 
of the two series had been arrived at, Bezzen- 
berger propounded a new theory that not 
merely two but three series of gutturals 
existed, and adduced a large number of 
examples in support of his view. It must 
be confessed that a considerable number of 
the examples adduced were very uncertain, 
but, when these were discounted, enough 
remained to show that his theory had a solid 
foundation. 

Bezzenberger’s article appeared in 1891 
and in philological journals and books much 
space has been devoted to the ‘subject since. 
Put briefly the problem is this. Early in 
the history of philological study it was 
observed that in Sanskrit sometimes a sibilant 
sound ¢, sometimes a guttural stop k corre- 
sponded to « in Greek and ¢ in Latin. When 
by the help of Zend and Slavonic the same 
kind of distinction was established for the 
representation of Greek y and Latin g, the 
complete differentiation of two series was 
easy, although Greek seemed todarken counsel 
by representing one of the series not merely 
by x, y, x, but also by B, ¢, and 7, 4, 6, 
according to the nature of the sounds in 
contact with the guttural. The series repre- 
sented by ¢, etc., in Sanskrit was called the 
palatal, that represented by k, etc., the 
velar series. Bezzenberger argued that the 
Sanskrit k really contained in itself two 
series, and that the labialism and dentalism 
seen in the Greek z, B, ¢, and 7, 6, 6 was 
in origin not Greek but proethnic. In 
other words within the velars two series 
must be distinguished—pure velars and velars 
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labialised by a slight w-sound combined with 
them in pronunciation. As Sanskrit, Slav- 
onic, and other eastern branches of the 
family had differentiated the palatal sounds 
from the velars by changing the palatals 
wholly or partially into sibilants, so several 
of the western members of the family 
differentiated the labialised velars from the 
pure velars very distinctly by changing them 
into labials, but confounded the pure velars 
with the palatals. In describing this com- 
plicated business to the readers of the Class. 
Rev. one feels like the Caliph Omar before 
the Library at Alexandria—with a differ- 
ence. The small number who are interested 
knew it all before in much greater detail, 
the great majority who did not know it are 
confirmed in their previous opinion that of 
all unintelligible jargons the philological is 
the most detestable. To such readers it 
will not seem more than just that the name 
(nomen) of Pontius Pilate should bean example 
of Oscan labialisation as contrasted with the 
Latin Quintius; p in Oscan and Umbrian 
standing to the qu of Latin exactly as the 
p of pump, the Welsh numeral for 5, stands to 
the c of the corresponding Irish word cove. 
So too the Latin quadrupedibus was repre- 
sented in Umbrian by petwrpursus and the 
same numeral appeared in the ‘ four-wheeler’ 
petorritum which the Roman borrowed from 
the Gauls when his own ‘growler’ the 
plaustrum no longer satisfied all his wants. 
It is the problem of the representation of 
these sounds in Greek that Dr. Mansion 
has undertaken to discuss. He has executed 
his task in a very workman-like fashion. He 
divides his treatise into three parts. In the 
first of these, which occupies some thirty-five 
pages, he gives a very complete and readable 
account of the discussion regarding these 
sounds which has been carried on through 
so many years. This account is so full and 
fair that except for extreme specialists it 
forms a sufficient history of the controversy. 
The second part (pp. 40-78) is devoted to 
an inquiry into some special points of the 
theory of the gutturals. This falls into two 
chapters, the first dealing with cases in Greek 
where the sounds which should be labialised 
are not so, the second with labialisation in 
the Greek dialects. In the first chapter he 
reaches the conclusion that labio-velars are 
represented in Greek by x, y, x (1) after an 
Idg. u, (2) before v representing the labial 
element converted into a vowel and perhaps 
before a sonant / or sonant 7 ‘teintés d’w,’ 
(3) in some cases of assimilation and dis- 
similation. Here a great deal turns upon the 
correctness of the etymologies and, as Dr. 
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Mansion recognises clearly, many of the 
etymologies are very uncertain. He separ- 
ates éhaxvs from éAadpos, the x in 
having generally been explained by the 
influence of the following v removing the 
labialising w-sound which in éAadpds pro- 
duced the ¢. But his reason is that €Aeyxos 
introduces an idea of blame which prevents 
a connexion in sense between the words. 
This does not appeal to me strongly, for the 
difference of meaning in English between 
the ordinary belittle and the lichtlie of the 
Border ballads (‘Sae my true love did lichtlie 
me’) is not great. Nor in working out the 
meaning of éAadpos, which, with the rest of 
the philological world, he connects with 
O.H.G. lungar and the old English lunzre, 
has he noticed that what we now call lungs 
was and still is in certain usages lights. 
This as far as English at any rate is con- 
cerned makes the meaning of the words 
identical. 

At p. 54 he is inclined to follow Curtius 
and Uhlenbeck in connecting tyujs with 
vigeo and vegeo. But surely connexion with 
both of those verbs cannot be right. Their 
vocalism forbids close relationship unless it 
could be shown that vigeo obtained its 1 
from a compound. But neither verb lends 
itself to composition in early times so that 
this explanation is excluded. If sys does 
contain in its second part the root found in 
Bios it might be connected with vigeo, which 
might be closely related to the English quick. 
In any case vegeo had better be kept with 
the Gothic wakan, the English wake, and 
take the place of vtgeo on p. 99. 

In the second chapter Dr. Mansion makes 
his way through the thorny problems of the 
Greek dialects with wonderful ease. With 
regard to the explanation of the Thessalian xs 
for Attic rs and the ending of zoAAadxts I hesi- 
tate, because I do not feel that the data are 
numerous enough or certain enough. Nor 
am I sure that it is right to say (p. 78) that 
the literary Ionian substitutes the form xo- 
for zo- in the relative stem without known 
reason. Hippocrates apparently does not; 
and as in Timotheus’ Persae the barbarian 
who tries to talk Ionian uses x@s it seems 
probable that the spoken form of Asia Minor 
at all events was «xo-, and that the stereo- 
typed written language of formal documents 
had zo-. My doubts in this part of the 
work are concerned with the materials at 
our disposal not with Dr. Mansion’s treat- 
ment of them. So long as the materials 
are so defective, difference of opinion is 
inevitable. 

The third and much the longest part 
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of the book (pp. 79-264) is headed Les 
phonémes indo-européens et leurs représent- 
ants helléniques. This is divided into four 
chapters dealing respectively with the pala- 
tals, the velars, the labiovelars and those 
gutturals the nature of which cannot be 
determined. Each of the first three chap- 
ters is divided into four sections in which 
the cases of the appearance of the sound 
in question before consonants, vowels, and 
semi-vowels is discussed with great thorough- 
ness and conclusions are summed up at the 
end of each chapter. The method is the 
most complete that could be devised but 
leads to a certain amount of repetition owing 
to the appearance of closely related forms 
in connexion with different sounds. From 
the nature of the case there is a good deal 
here that is doubtful. But Dr. Mansion is 
quite aware of the fact and not infrequently 
points it out himself. 

The book concludes with very full indexes 
of words which are very useful and wherever 
I have tested them correct. Taken as a 
whole this essay is a very good piece of work, 
infinitely superior to the average dissertation 
for the Doctoratswiirde. 

No less satisfactory in its own way is Dr. 
Schrijnen’s Inleiding, which, so far as I know, 
is the first book of the kind that has appeared 
in Holland. It is briefly introduced by 
Professor Kern, a fact which by itself would 
vouch for the book being as the Professor 
himself says ‘wat de Engelschen noemen up 
to date.’ It is on much the same scale as 
my own Short Manual of Comparative Philo- 
logy, including in its 224 pages a_biblio- 
graphy, an historical conspectus of the 
subject, general principles, and phonology. 
It does not include morphology or syntax. 
The book is so well arranged that it is to be 
hoped its success will encourage Dr. Schrijnen 
to publish a second volume dealing with 
those subjects. 

The bibliography is very full for an ele- 
mentary book and will be very useful to 
students. There are some misprints in au- 
thors’ names: e.g. the author of General 
principles of the structure of language is 
Byrne not Byroe, the author of An Avesta 
Grammar is not 8. Jackson but A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson, and there are other 
trifling errors of the same kind. In the 
historical part, which is very well put to- 
gether, something less than justice seems to 
me to be done to Whitney, who had a good 
deal to do with the development of the ideas 
of the younger school of philologists in Ger- 
many. They regard Leskien as their founder 
and Leskien in his youth translated one 


of Whitney’s books into German. The 
Leipzig school, indeed, has never concealed 
its obligations to Whitney. Nor should 
Max Miiller’s services to language go 
entirely without acknowledgement. His 
Lectures no doubt were popular and perhaps 
not so original as in later days their author 
was inclined to think, but they were translated 
into the more important languages of Europe 
and by their fascination did a great deal to 
attract young students to the study of com- 
parative philology. The explanation of such 
terms as Phonetic Law, Analogy, etc., is 
clear and to the point. There are five inter- 
esting pages on Semantics (pp. 72-77), where 
the main points are well classified. 

The phonology begins with a chapter 
on the organs of speech and the classi- 
fication of sounds. This ends with a brief 
but clear account of the representation of 
the sounds in the different languages. Next 
follows a chapter on accent, after which 
comes a discussion of the word and the 
root. Rules for sandhi and the like would 
have come better, me judice, after the 
treatment of the regular representation of 
sounds. The only criticism I have to make 
of the phonology is that too few examples 
are given. For example, the Dutch student 
must be much more intelligent than his con- 
temporaries elsewhere, if such a statement as 
that at the bottom of page 111 conveys much 
to his mind. The paragraph deals with 
sandhi at the beginning of words and states 
that ‘double consonants arise by contact as- 
similation : FF, wp, vv, pp, AA, <o+F, ete., pp 
<pt+f,amr<k,u, oo <gutt. +. are simplified: 
but I break.’ To be of any use 
to the beginner each of these phenomena 
should have been illustrated by one or more 
examples. It is a pity that k was not used 
instead of k,, and q? for k,. Dr. Schrijnen’s 
terminology would then have been practically 
identical with that of the larger works to 
which he no doubt desires the learner ulti- 
mately to proceed. In a second edition we 
may hope that he will have courage to over- 
rule the printer in this matter. The printer 
otherwise has done his work well. The print 
is excellent, important catchwords are in clar- 
endon and the page is of convenient size. 

The Dutch student is to be congratulated 
on having so readable and accurate a book to 
introduce him to a difficult study and as Dr. 
Schrijnen has only completed half his task 
(though the book has full indexes), it is to be 
hoped that like Oliver Twist the student will 


ask for more. 
P. Gigs. 
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DOUGAN’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. 


Ir is possible that I have misinterpreted 
Mr. Dougan’s phrase non imveni: it is also 
possible that he has misunderstood my 
remark about a ‘very little research.’ I 
thought that he described in this way read- 
ings for which there is no MS. evidence, 7.e, 
corrections made by some early editor quem 
fama obscura recondit. These are often 
assigned to vett. edd. or vulg. It is, how- 
ever, an easy task to examine the early 
editions and discover when they first appear 
in the text. As Ihave recently done this 
in the case of several speeches of Cicero, I 
may be pardoned for saying that it only 
needs a ‘very little research,’ such as may 
well be expected from so diligent and con- 
scientious an editor as Mr. Dougan. He, 
however, reproaches me with having made 
a ‘serious misstatement,’ since he has only 
used these words where he ‘has made the 
most diligent search for a manuscript read- 
ing and failed to find it.’ I am still some- 


what puzzled. If the reading does not occur 
in one of his MSS., it must be quoted from 
a MS. by a previous scholar, or be due to 
conjecture. If the first alternative is the 
case, why does he not quote the authority? 
Unless evidence to the contrary is given, I 
should be inclined to suspect that a reading 
not found in one of Mr. Dougan’s 30 (or 80) 
MSS. is nothing but a conjecture. It is 
clear from his reply that he has done research 
of the kind which I desire, since on 1.31 he 
corrects Orelli’s ascription of tlle to Wolf, 
and assigns it to Gebhard. This I applaud, 
but my point remains exactly the same, viz. 
why does he print lle silently, instead of 
saying ‘ille Gebhard: om. codd.’? It is 
hardly necessary for me to remark that I 
did not make myself responsible for the 
accuracy of Orelli’s quotation and that his 
fallibility is very well known to me. 
Axsert C. CLark. 


ABBOTT'S JOHANNINE GRAMMAR. 


THE very friendly and appreciative review 
of my Johannine Grammar in your last 
issue (pp. 172-5), among many kindly 
statements that I would willingly believe to 
be true, contains one from which I am 
forced to dissent, namely, that ‘épé in the 
present ’ was ‘dead’ at the time when the 
fourth gospel was written. 

Mr. Nicklin bases this conclusion on an 
elaborate and useful collection of the verbs 
of seeing used by John, e.g. Breet, Pewportow, 
oWeobe, cidav. It shews that 
John uses éwpaxa very freely, while épé does 
not appear once. Then he says, ‘The signi- 
ficance of these facts prima facie is this : dpa 
in the present is dead, and tts place is taken 
by Oewpa or Brérw ; the futwreis unchanged ; 
the aorist 1s still generally etdov, but some- 
times ; the perfect édspaxa, some- 
times reOcapa.’ This is supported by the 
following footnote : ‘Since this article was 
in type, I have noticed in Jannaris Hist. 
Gk. Gram. p. 270 “In N(eo-hellenic) épa is 
replaced by O@wp@ (1.c. and Brézw.”’ 

First as to the footnote, it must be 
remembered that N(eo-hellenic) Greek is 
defined by Prof. Jannaris (p. xxii) as 
beginning at 600 a.p. Even if we assume 
the fourth gospel to have been written as 


late as 120 a.p. (I should place it earlier), 
it does not appear that much light is thrown 
on the Johannine non-use of épé by its non- 
use 480 years afterwards. 

In the next place, Mr. Nicklin supports 
the ‘prima facie’ statement by the rarity of 
the present in N.T. I do not think it is 
rare, regard being had to the smallness of 
N.T. and to the occasions on which épé 
would be used. Moreover, in the sentence 
‘once or twice it has survived also in the 
phrase for “beware,”’ ‘once or twice’ 
appears to be an error for ‘ twelve times.’ 

But assume N.T. rarity of usage. Does 
that suflice to support the prima facwe 
inference of ‘deadness’ at the time when the 
fourth gospel was written? If my friendly 
critic will examine late first century and 
second century literature, he will find that 
the word he has rashly consigned to a 
premature death appears abundantly not 
only in Plutarch and Lucian—whom he 
might reject as classical—but also in the 
vernacular Greek of Epictetus as recorded 
by Arrian. The Egypt Expl. Papyri give, 
besides other instances, Fayiim No. 20 (20) 
épav (3rd or 4th cent.), and Oxy. iii. No. 
527(6), 531(9), 532(15), dpa pr) (2nd or 3rd 
cent.). The Berlin Aegypt. Urkund. give 
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(as the only instance of épav or ideiv in the 
Index to vol. i.) i, 248 (5) as dpas (2nd 
cent.) ; vol. ii. 417 (10) has dpa (2nd or 3rd 
cent.), 660 (16) dépara: (2nd cent.) (and 
only one queried form of id¢iv) ; vol. iii. 840 
has épovtwv (Byzant.). Let me add Acts of 
John § 2 bia aypuTviav.. . 
od ov nov laxwBe- Tov 
éotita... Totrov dpa, ddeAde... § 4 
épapev . ws pr) Opdvtos avrov... § 13 


ov viv ovx 14 ois 7a 
oTaupa. 

I think I understand why John never 
uses and frequently uses édpaxa, but 
that is not a point of grammar and I 
abstain from it. The point is the alleged 
‘death’ of épé about 100 ap. I believe 
that Mr. Nicklin, reviewing all the facts, 
will agree with me that it was not ‘dead.’ 

Epwin A. ABBorr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN AZ. 


In the scheme for the pronunciation of 
Latin approved by the Philological Societies 
of Oxford and Cambridge, I see that it is 
stated that the pronunciation of the Latin 
diphthong ‘ae’ as the English ‘ai’ (in ‘Isaiah’ 
broadly pronounced) is of great convenience 
for class purposes. 

I admit the gain of being able to dis- 
tinguish clearly between ‘cedo’ and ‘caedo,’ 
but I think a greater gain would result from 
the adoption of the following equations : 


French ¢ =German 4 = Latin ae = Greek 7. 
French é= German ¢ = Latin é = Greek «. 


It is difficult in any case to induce an 
English boy to appreciate the distinction 
between a close and an open vowel and 
unless teachers of modern languages and 
teachers of classics can co-operate they will 
obtain small results from their teaching of 
phonetics. 

Moreover, if the English boy makes his 
open ‘e’ slightly diphthongal, as he probably 
will, he will produce what in my opinion is 
a tolerable approximation to the Latin ae of 
the first century A.D. 

W. F. Wirton. 


REPORT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—HILARY TERM, 1906. 


On February 16th Mr. G. C. Ricuarps, of Oriel 
College, read a paper on ‘The Ionian Islands in 
the Odyssey.’ 


On February 23rd Mr. G. B. Grunpy, D.Litt., 
of Corpus Christi College, read a paper on ‘The 
Transliteration and Pronunciation of the Latin 
Language.’ He first proceeded to produce evidence 
of the original character of the transliterations in 
the received texts of certain authors in the centu- 
ries preceding and succeeding the Christian era. 
He then applied the evidence of transliteration in 
authors and inscriptions to the question of the 
pronunciation of the Latin v, and after comparing 
this with the evidence obtainable from the gram- 
marians, from languages contemporary with the 
Latin, and from languages descended from it, drew 
conclusions at variance with the prevailing view 
that this letter was pronounced in the Augustan 
age like the English w of the present day. 

On March 2nd, at Beam Hall, the PRESIDENT oF 
Corpus Curist1 read a paper on ‘The 
Genesis of the Philosophy of Aristotle.’ 

On March 9th Mr. A. H. J. GREENipGE, D.Litt., 
read a paper on ‘The Earliest Roman Knowledge 
of the Germans.’ 


The Society has suffered a great loss by the death 
of Abel Hendy Jones Greenidge, Fellow of St. 


John’s and formerly Fellow of Hertford College. 
He had been an active member for the last ten 
years, serving on the Committee in 1903 and hold- 
ing the office of Secretary from 1904 to 1905. 
During the whole of this period his interest in the 
Society was unfailing, and it was with the greatest 
regret that he resigned the office of Secretary owing 
to a failure in health which was not thought to be 
grave either by himself or his friends. His death 
on March 11th, after an illness which lasted for a 
few hours, was wholly unexpected. His main 
interest and all his published work lay in the field 
of Roman History and Roman Law, two cognate 
studies which are somewhat rarely combined in 
England. In both he had done work which won 
high commendation from the best authorities. He 
was only forty years of age at the time of his 
death, and the extent of his industry can be seen 
from the list of his works. Besides a large number 
of articles in Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias he 
published ‘Jnfamia’ in Roman Law in 1894, fol- 
lowed by A Handbook of Greek Constitutional His- 
tory in 1896, and Roman Public Life and Legal 
Procedure in Cicero’s Time in 1901. For some time 
before his death he had been engaged upon a 
History of Rome during the Republic and Early 
Principate. The first volume of this work, which 
was planned upon a considerable scale, appeared in 
1904. F. W. Hatt. 
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VERSION. 


Bind up your hairs. 
Yes, that I will; and wherefore will I 
do it? 
I tore them from their bonds and cried 
aloud 
‘O that these hands could so redeem my 
son, 
As they have given these hairs their 
liberty !’ 
But now I envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their 
bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner. 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in 
heaven : 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For since the birth of Cain, the first male 
child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gracious creature 
born. 
But now will canker-sorrow eat my bud 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 
As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit, 
And so he'll die ; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court of 
heaven 
I shall not know him: 
never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 
He talks to me that never had a son. 
You are as fond of grief as of your child. 
Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with 
me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 
form ; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief ? 
Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better comfort than you do. 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the 
world ! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure 
SHAKESPEARE (A. Jolin, Act 1i1., se. IV.). 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Tue second open meeting of the British 
School at Rome of the present season was 
held on Friday, Feb. 2nd (Athenaewm, Feb. 
10, p. 177). The first paper was read by 
Dr. T. Asusy, Assistant-Director, on exca- 
vations at Caerwent in Monmouthshire—the 
ancient Venta Silurum—where work has 
been going on since 1899, and will probably 
be continued for some years more. A 
considerable portion of the site has already 
been examined, and the results are of great 
importance for our knowledge of Roman 
Britain. Reports are regularly presented to 
the Society of Antiquaries and printed in 
Archaeologia. The second paper was read 
by Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Librarian of the 
School, upon a historical relief in the Palazzo 
Sacchetti (Matz-Duhn, No. 3516). Braun 
(Mon. ed Ann. Inst. 1854, 78 and tav. 11) 
attributes the relief to the Flavian period, 
and considers that it represents the ceremony 
preceding the triumph of Vespasian and 
Titus after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Joseph. Bell. Iud. vii. 5. 4). Mr. Wace, 
however, pointed out that this was impossible 
on stylistic grounds, which lead rather to its 
assignation to the period of Septimius 
Severus : it represents, in all probability, the 
presentation of Caracallus to the Senate on 
the occasion when, after the defeat of 
Clodius Albinus in 197 .p., he was declared 
Imperator destinatus by his father. The 
head of the figure which must then be 
identified with Caracallus, indeed, resembles 
his busts, but that of the seated emperor is 
lost. The architectural background is in- 
teresting, but of uncertain interpretation. 

Mr. Wace also read a paper on Greek 
patterns in Italian embroideries, tambour 
and drawn-thread work, showing the persis- 
tence of the principal Greek pattern—a 
frieze composed of the tree of life, the siren, 
the cock, and the double-headed eagle—even 
down to the present day, though with much 
degeneration and conventionalization. 

The third meeting was held on March 12 
(Athenaeum, March 31, p. 401), when Prof. 
Percy GarpNner read the first paper, upon 
‘Copies of Greek Statues on Coins.’ He 
began by pointing out the value of such 
representations, and the conventions by 
which they are governed, taking as examples 
the Artemis Laphria at Patrae and the 
Themistocles at Magnesia, the former men- 


tioned by Pausanias as having been brought 
to Patrae from Calydon by Augustus, and 
as being the work of Menaechmus and Soidas 
of Naupactus, the latter represented on a 
coin struck in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
and, probably, in a replica in the Glyptothek 
at Munich, which now generally bears the 
name of ‘a heroic king.’ 

The second paper was read by Mr. Wace 
upon some late Roman historical reliefs. 
He first dealt with the six long reliefs which 
form the frieze of the arch of Constantine, 
dividing them into two groups of three, and 
attributing the first three, in which the 
emperor's head had been carefully chiselled 
away, so as to be replaced by another, to 
Diocletian, and the other three, in which 
this procedure had not been adopted, to 
Constantine. He next spoke of the sculp- 
tured base of the obelisk of Theodosius at 
Constantinople. This consists of two large 
marble blocks, of which the lower bears 
inscriptions recording its erection under 
Theodosius, and reliefs representing its 
transport and setting-up; while the upper 
block was, it would appear, not originally 
intended to serve as the base of the obelisk, 
inasmuch as on two sides it overhangs the 
lower, and has been damaged in the process 
of being placed in its present position. It 
bears reliefs, some of which have been 
supposed to represent Theodosius and his 
family in the Hippodrome, but in which 
Mr. Wace recognized Constantine and _ his 
three sons, inasmuch as the figure generally 
identified with Flaccilla has no feminine 
characteristics, and the style of the heads 
agrees with portraits of the Constantinian 
period. 

The fourth and last meeting was held on 
April 4 (Athenaeum, April 21, p. 490), when 
Mr. H. Sruarr Jones, ex-Director of the 
School, read a paper on certain points 
connected with the historical interpretation 
of the reliefs of the Column of Trajan. He 
pointed out that the artist made use of 
three different styles of narrative in his 
pictorial representation of the Dacian cam- 
paigns—the continuous, in which an un- 
broken background marked an unbroken 
progress of events, the successive, in which 
successive scenes are clearly distinguished 
from one another, and what may be called 
the panoramic, in which several events are 
represented as in a bird’s-eye view as 
occurring simultaneously. With the aid of 
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this criterion, he proceeded to discuss certain 
important points in which he was unable to 
agree with the explanations of the reliefs 
suggested by Petersen and Cichorius. 

The second paper was read by Dr. AsHpy 
upon a panorama of Rome, hitherto unpub- 
lished, which is the last of a series of four 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, and 
discovered by Prof. Lanciani, who published 
the first in the Bullettino Communale in 1895, 
Pls. VI.-XIII., the other two having ap- 
peared (with illustrative text by Dr. Ashby) 
in the Bullettino Communale, 1900, Pls. [V.- 
IX. and the Mélanges de l Ecole Francaise, 
1901, Pl. II. respectively. The date of the 
present view is not later than 1557, as the 
Pons Aemilius is shown as entire. The 
panorama is taken from 8. Sabina, on the 
Aventine, and is the work, or a copy of the 
work, of Anton van den Wyngaerde, a 
famous artist of panoramic views from the 
Low Countries. The details of the buildings 
represented are of considerable interest, and 
this panorama will appear shortly in the 
Mélanges de Ecole Francaise. 

Dr. Ashby also read a paper by Mr. T. 
Asuby, SEn., on Neapolitan silver charms, 
especially the cimaruta, Siren and sea-horse. 
These are no doubt of pagan origin, and 
contain no Christian features. The cima- 
ruta, or sprig of rue, has various other 
elements combined with it; it has been 
fully discussed by Giinther in Folklore, xvi. 
132. The Siren and sea-horse, on the other 
hand, are more often found in isolation, 
though bells are invariably attached to 
them. All the papers at these three 
meetings were illustrated by lantern-slides, 
an electric installation having recently been 
placed in the library. The meetings them- 
selves were well attended, both by British 
residents and visitors, and also by scholars 
of other nationalities resident in Rome. 


AUDOLLENT’S DEFIXIONUM 
TABULAE. 


Defixionum Tabulae, quotquot innotuerunt 
tam in Graecis orientis quam in totius 
occidentis partibus praeter Atticas im 
C.I.A. editas collegit digessit commentario 
instruxit Augustus Audollent. Paris: 
Fontemoing, 1904. 8vo. Pp. exxviii+ 
568. 


Tuts book is intended to be a complete col- 
lection of Defixiones. In the introductory 
chapters, the author passes in review earlier 
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works on the subject, and discusses the 
definition of Defixio, the objects of those 
who made them, and the time-limits of the 
ancient practice. 

He then gives the extant examples, ar- 
ranged geographically. Those collected in the 
additional volume of the new Greek Corpus 
are not included here. After the texts come 
full indices. The texts are excellently 
edited, with notes, and they alone would 
make the volume worth having; but the 
student’s way is made smooth indeed by the 
admirable indices (168 pp.). The heads are 
as follows: Names (male, female, ‘ signa’, 
and parents ); Number, Sex, Station, and, 
Callings of the cursers and the curst ; names 
of Horses; Gods and other beings invoked 
in the curses; Kinds and Occasions of 
defixiones; Formulae; Ephesia Grammata 
compared with the Papyri; Grammar, 
Palaeography, Epigraphy; Topography ; 
Chronology ; Notabilia Variora. The sub- 
ject matter of these documents is full of in- 
terest, social and psychological : pathetic 
indeed it is to read of all these petty spites 
and ambitions of men long since dead. 
They took their sport even more seriously 
than a public-schoolboy. 

W. H. D. R. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
GREECE. 

Euboea.—At Karystos an inscription re- 
cently discovered records the interest paid 
by the Karystians to Thebes and Histiaea 
on sums borrowed from these cities. It is of 
the fourth century B.c. and probably belongs 
to a time when Karystos was not on friendly 
terms with Athens, since otherwise it would 
have been more natural for its citizens 
to turn to Athens for financial assist- 
ance. [It may be suggested that the in- 
scription should be assigned to about 364- 
363 B.c., at which date Epaminondas’ naval 
expedition had shaken the allegiance of many 
of Athens’ allies. But even as early as 370 
B.c. Euboeans from all cities in the island 
are found espousing the cause of Thebes. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 23.]}! 

Thermon.—A recently excavated inscrip- 
tion records an alliance between the Aeto- 
lians and Acarnanians, and describes the 
delimitation of the frontier, as bounded by 
the river Achelous. The date of the inscrip- 
tion is probably about 273 B.c.! 


1°Eo. “Apx. 1905 (parts 1-3). 
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Delos.—The excavations of 1905 had the 
following as their chief results. The Schola 
Romanorum is shown to have been built 
upon a virgin site, so that this part of Delos 
remained open until the Graeco-Roman 
period. The Portico erected by Philip V. 
of Macedon in honour of Apollo has been 
completely cleared, and proves to have been 
intended purely for a promenade and not 
for business purposes. Within the building 
was found the base of a large monument, 
probably erected (as fragments of an in- 
scription suggest) by L. Cornelius Sulla. 
Here too was discovered a marble stelé in- 
scribed with a law regulating the importation 
of wood and charcoal into Delos. It was 
found below the level of the Portico and 
probably belonged to an agora where mer- 
chandise Janded on the island was exposed 
for sale. The law is of great interest, con- 
taining stringent provisions as to the declara- 
tion by the merchant of the price at which 
he intends to sell his fuel. This declaration 
is to be made to the zevrnxooroAdyor and the 
dyopavonor, and the price fixed must be 
strictly adhered to. In the district of the 
Theatre a group of houses was excavated 
with a view to ascertaining the general 
arrangement of this quarter of the town. 
It proves remarkable for the irregularity of 
its structure. The streets are narrow and 
the houses are compressed into a very small 
space. The population was evidently a dense 
one. The ordinary house of Delos is the 
peristyle house, 7.e. a house with a central 
court surrounded by columns. The rooms 
are grouped on all sides of this court. The 
mural decoratious are everywhere of a char- 
acter similar to that of the first Pompeian 
style of wall-painting. Of isolated discover- 
ies mention may be made of a series of 
terracotta statuettes, representing Athené, 
Cybelé, Aphrodité, etc. They were found 
together, and most likely come from the 
shop of a xoporAdbos. Two marble reliefs 
were found, the one representing an assembly 
of the gods, the other a woman adoring 
Athené. The latter is of fine style, perhaps 
fourth century B.c. Numerous vases with 
figures in relief have come to light, and 
increase the already noteworthy collection 
of vases of this type found in Delos. An 
inscription records a dedication made by the 
oivorGAu. Important finds of coins have 
been made. They include (a) 35 Attic coins 
of the New Style, wrapped in a sheet of 
lead ; (b) 173 coins of the same Style, put 
in a small amphora; (c) 249 Attic tetra- 
drachms wrapped in lead ; and (d) 650 Roman 
denarii—604 of which are struck in the 


name of the legions of M. Antonius. One 
bears the legend Rex Iuba and has a Punic 
inscription.? 

SPAIN. 

Elche.—The excavations carried on from 
July-August 1905 resulted in the discovery 
of numerous fragments of Iberian pottery, 
ranging from vases with simple geometrical 
designs to those with compositions of human 
and animal figures (cf. Paris Essai sur Vart 
et l'industrie del Espagne primitive, vol. 
Except in the case of the lowest stratum 
which contained fragments of geometrical 
style, it was impossible to distinguish the 
different period with any accuracy.! 


FRANCE. 


La Turbte (Maritime Alps).—Excavations 
have been begun on the site of the monument 
raised in 7-6 B.c. by the Senate in memory of 
the submission of various Gaulish and Alpine 
tribes to Augustus. Several architectural 
fragments have been: found and also a frag- 
ment of the inscription given by Pliny 
(H.N., iii. 20. 136.). Parts of sculptures 
have also been unearthed. The excavations 
will be continued.! 

F. H. 


1 Acad. des Inscr. 1905, Nov.—Dec. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. xxx. 1905. Heft 4. 


. H. Schrader: Cella-frieze of the old Athena 

Temple. (Plate; three cuts.) 

Identifies the ‘ Wagenbesteigende Frau’ and 
other archaic reliefs found in the upper strata of 
the Acropolis with the frieze of the old temple, 
destroyed when it was rebuilt after the Persian 
invasion ; this frieze an early instance of a purely 
Tonic feature ; the temple is held to have survived 
the building of the Erechtheum. 

Th. Wiegand: Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 

(Cut.) 

Five inscriptions from Mysia ; also a votive re- 
lief with dedication to Apollo Krateanos or 
Kitharoedos. 

3. E. Pfuhl: On the history of circular buildings. 
(17 cuts.) 

Discusses history of round buildings in anti- 
quity, shewing that the primitive European type 
of round hut (as in Italy) really survived in class- 
ical times though subordinated to developments 
of classical architecture ; subsequently revived, 
reaching acme in Pantheon. 

4. L. Curtius: Fragment of a relief at Thebes. 

(Plate ; five cuts.) 

Publishes a figure of a fallen Amazon from an 
archaic pediment, which affords interesting 
parallels with vase-paintings. 
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5. E. Nachmanson: On the Cononian Wall. 


(Plate. ) 

Publishes an inscription from Peiraeus, giving 
interesting building details. 

6. P. Wolters: Sandal-punishment. 

Publishes a R.F. vase at Wiirzburg repre- 
senting a boy who has been beaten by a girl 
with a slipper and is defended by a youth 
before whom the girl kneels in apology. 

7. B. Schréder: Note to Ath. Mitth. 1904, pp. 21 ff. 
Gives an additional example of Apollo Karneios 
and a correction of ‘deer’ to ‘ hare.’ 
8. C. Fredrich : Two inscriptions from Bithynia. 
9. Discoveries, ete. 

Jahrbuch des archaeologisch 
xx. 1905. Heft 4. 
1. J. Six: Apelles. (Cut.) 

Illustrates the Hercules aversus of Apelles by 
a Pompeian painting and a picture of the finding 
of Telephos from Herculaneum ; the latter may 
be a copy of it. 

2. R. Engelmann: On the Phoenissae of Euripides. 
(Plate. ) 

Republishes a vase at Naples which had been 
lost (Reinach, Répert. i. 351), with two subjects 
from the Phoenissae, the combat of the brothers 
and the death of Menoikeus. 

3. L. Kjellberg: Clazomenae Sarcophagi. II. 
(Four cuts.) 

Publishes one at Stockholm and three in 
rivate possession, all painted in style of earl 
onic (‘ Milesian’) vases, and throwing wed 

earlier the date of decorative —- in Ionia ; 
important as being undoubtedly local, but Ionic 
vases probably not to be localised. 
4, G. Weber : Aqueducts in towns of Asia Minor. 
(Three cuts. ) 

Describes remains in Magnesia ad Sipylum, 

Thyateira, Philadelphia, and other places. 
Anzeiger :— 

(1) Excavations in Numantia (A. Schulten). 

(2) Acquisitions of Brit. Mus., 1904. 

(3) Meeting of Arch. Gesellschaft, Nov.—Dec. 
1905. 

(4) Exhibition of Ephesus finds at Vienna. 

(5) Educational meeting at Hamburg, 1905. 

(6) Transactions of Anthropol. Gesellschaft. 

(7) Miscellaneous. 

(8) Bibliography. 


Instituts. 


Ameriean Journal of Archaeology. 1905. 

Part 4. 

1. H. C. Butler and E. Littmann: Preliminary 
Report of the Princeton University Expedi- 
tion to Syria. 

Among the finds were 45 Latin and 776 Greek 
inscriptions (not all new); the chief site ex- 
plored was Bosra. 

2. M. Louise Nichols: Geometric 
Corinth. (Six plates ; four cuts.) 

Discusses twelve vases found in 1899, of local 
style, with very simple decoration, prior to the 
Dipylon pottery and resembling that of Eleusis. 

3. J. D. Rogers: The meaning of TTYPTO€ 
in two Teian inscriptions. (Cut.) 

The deme-registers were known as mipya 
because inscribed on tower-like blocks. 

4. D. R. Stuart : Imperial methods of inscription on 
restored buildings (Augustus and Hadrian). 

Augustus did not claim merit of re-building 
except in cases of actual reconstruction ; 
Hadrian respected previous founders in some 


vases from 
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cases (e.g. the Pantheon), but not invariably, in 
spite of Spartianus’ statement ; his reason for 
doing so was chiefly to shame the self-laudatory 
practices of Domitian. 
5. J. P. Peters: The Palace at Nippur Babylonian 
not Parthian. 

Claims that the evidence of the excavations is 
in favour of dating the palace in Babylonian 
period (sixth-fifth cent. B.c.). 

6. Archaeological Discussions (ed. H. N. Fowler). 
Supplementary Volume: Reports of Meetings, 
Societies, etc. 


American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. Supplementary Papers. Vol. 1. New 
York : Macmillan & Co., 1905. 

1. G. J. Pfeiffer, A. W. Van Buren, and H. H. 
Armstrong: Stamps on Bricks and Tiles 
from the Aurelian Wall at Rome. (Ten 
plates, three cuts.) 

Ashby and G. J. Pfeiffer: La Civita near 
Artena in the Province of Rome. (Two plates, 
17 cuts.) 

G. J. Pfeiffer and T. Ashby: Carsioli, Site and 

Roman Remains. (Four plates, 24 cuts.) 

A. Mahler: The Aphrodite of Arles. (Cut.) 

H. R. Cross: A new variant of the ‘Sappho’ 
type. (Plate.) 

C. R. Morey: The Christian Sarcophagus in S. 

Maria Antiqua in Rome. (Seven cuts.) 

A. W. Van Buren: The Text of Columella. 
(Plate.) 
C. R. Morey: The Date of the Election of 
Julian. 
R. Norton: Report on Archaeological Remains 
in Turkestan. (23 cuts.) 
H. B. Watters. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 1, 1906. 


B. V. Head. ‘The earliest Graeco-Bactrian and 
Graeco-Indian coins.’ An important paper dealing 
with various series of coins which seem to have 
been hitherto mis-attributed, but which, chiefly on 
grounds of provenance, are here assigned to Bactria 
or north-western India. Among the coins discussed 
are the double-Darics; imitations of the tetra- 
drachms of Athens; silver coins with the figure of 
the Great King, hitherto supposed to be Satrapal 
issues of Western Asia Minor; silver staters with 
the name of ‘ Alexander,’ previously supposed to be 
the earliest Macedonian coinage of Alexander the 
Great. Head also discusses the large ‘ Bactrian’ 
silver coin in the British Museum representing a 
Greek horseman fighting an elephant: this he as- 
signs to the time of Alexander, suggesting that the 
type records his invasion of the Panjab in B.c. 326. 
—F. Imhoof-Blumer. ‘The mint at Babylon: a 
rejoinder.’ This is an answer to Sir Henry Howorth 
who had attacked Dr. Imhoof's attribution of Greek 
coins to the satrapy of Babylon. Dr. Imhoof com- 
plains that Sir Henry has read his article ‘ with 
scant attention,’ and remarks that ‘little value can 
be attached to the endless re-iterations of Sir 
Henry Howorth that the assumption of a mint at 
Babylon rests on purely arbitrary grounds. In 
point of fact, nothing, absolutely nothing, favours 
his conclusion that the coins in question were struck 
in the coast-towns of Syria or Asia Minor... 
After what has been said, it may be hoped that 
Sir Henry Howorth will not deem it necessary to 
continue his promised researches, in which he in- 
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tends to attack the attribution of satrapal coins to 
Seleukos, and also doubtless, once more, the as- 
sumption of a mint at Babylon, which, @ priori, he 
entirely rejects.’ I may remark that a double-Daric 
cited by Sir H. Howorth and pronounced by him 
to be false is, in this same number of the Chronicle 
(p. 5), declared by Dr. Head, with his great practical 
experience of coins, to be genuine.—F. W. Hasluck. 
‘Notes on coin-collecting in Mysia.’ Describes 
some of the chief classes of Greek coins usually 
found or purchased in the coast-district of Mysia. 
Such a record of provenance is often very helpful, 
e.g. for distinguishing the coins of the two Apol- 
lonias (‘ad Rhyndacum’ and ‘Salbace’). A bronze 
coin representing a warrior—MiAnros xrlorns—has 
been usually assigned to Miletus in Ionia, but as 
Hasluck has found no less than seven examples in 
the neighbourhood of Me/de it is almost certain 
that the coin is Mysian and of Miletopolis.—Lady 
Evans. ‘Hair-dressing of Roman ladies as illus- 
trated on coins.’ The coins are chiefly of Imperial 
times, and a fine selection appears in the four 


plates that accompany this interesting article.— 
Review, by H. G., of Bahrfeldt’s Die Miinzen der 
Flottenprafecten des Marcus Antonius. 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Vol. xix. 
Part 1, 1906. 


G. Castellani. ‘Il ripostiglio di San Polo di 
Piave.’ Describes a find made in Oct. 1905 at San 
Polo di Piave in the province of Treviso, and con- 
sisting of 575 Imperial bronze coins—nearly all 
sestertii—from the time of Augustus to the Philips. 
—G. Dattari, pp. 31 f., describes coins of the Con- 
stantine period.—G. Pansa writes, pp. 51 f., on 
nummi tincti, coins washed with silver, Gallienus 
to Constantine. —E. J. Haeberlin on the system of 
Aes Grave and early Roman coinage, translated 
from his paper in the Berliner Miinzblatter.—Re- 
views of G. Macdonald’s Catalogue of Greek Coins 
in the Hunterian Collection, vol. iii., and his Coin- 
types: their origin and development. 

Warwick Wrortu. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches. 


4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


* * Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Arnold (Matthew) Matthew Arnold’s Merope, to 
which is appended the Electra of Sophocles 
(translated by Robert Whitelaw). Edited by 
J. Churton Collins. Pp. viii+170. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 3s. 6d. (or 90 c.). 

Bacchylides. The text edited by Sir Richard C. 
Jebb, Litt.D., O. M. 7”x Pp. viii+56. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1906. Cloth 
1s. 6d. 

Beare (John I.) Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition from Alemaeon to Aristotle. 9” x 5}". 
Pp. viii+354. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 
12s. 6d. net (3 4. 15). 

Blass (Friederich) Die Interpolationen in der 
Odyssee. Eine Untersuchung von F. B.  9}" x 6”. 
Pp. 306. Halle a. S., Verlag von Max Niemeyer. 
1904. M. 8. 

Bolkestein (H.) De Colonatu Romano ejusque 
origine. 10’x 64”. Pp. 192. Amsterdam. S. L. 
van Looy. 1906. 

Biivheler (Franz) Gedichtnisrede auf Hermann 
Usener gesprochen bei der Erdffnung des Bonner 
Philologischen Seminars am 3. November, 1905, 
von F. B. Mit einem Bildnis Useners. 104” x 7”. 
Pp. 737-742. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1906. 
Pf. 80 

Collins (J. Churton), see Arnold (Matthew). 

Commentationes Philologae Tenenses ediderunt 
Seminarii Philologorum Ienensis Professores. 
Vol. VII. Fase. II. (I. Paulus Crain. De 
Ratione quae inter Platonis Phaedrum et Sym- 
posium intercedat. Pp. 1-80. II. Paulus Karl. 
De Placidi Glossis. Pp. 81-138. III. Ericus 
Merten. De Bello Persico ab Anastasio gesto. 
Pp. 139-201.) 9}”x 6’. Pp. 201. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner. 1906. M. 8. 


Corpus Scriptorum LEcclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
see Tertullian. 

Crain (Paul), see Commentationes Philologae 
Lenenses. 

Decharme (Paul) Euripides and the spirit of his 
dramas by P. D. translated by James Loeb. 
9’ x 53”. Pp. xxii+392. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 

Euripides, see Decharme (Paul). 

Furtwangler (Adolf) Die Bedeutung der Gymnastik 
in der Griechischen Kunst. (Sonderabdruck aus 
“ Der Sdmann” Monatsschrift fiir Pddagog. 
Reform.) 94" x64". Pp. 16. Leipzig und 
Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1905. Pf. 80 

Glotz (Gustave) Etudes sociales et juridiques sur 
Vantiquité grecque. Pp. iv+304. 
Paris, Libraire Hachette et Cie. 1906. Fr. 3. 50. 

Herodotus. (Shuckburgh (E. 8.) Herodotus IV. 
Melpomene. Edited by E. 8S. 8. (Pitt Press 
Series.) 7” x44", Pp. xxxiv+316. Cambridge, 
University Press. 1906. Cloth 4s. 

Jebb (Sir R. C.), see Bacchylides. 

Karl (Paul), see Commentationes Philologae Ienenses. 

Kroymann (A.), see Tertullian. 

Lecacheux (Paul) Lettres secrétes et curiales du 
Pape Urbain V. (1362-1370) se rapportant a la 
France, publiées ou analys¢ées d’aprés les registres 
du Vatican par P. L. Fase. I. (1902), Fasc. 11. 
(1906). (Lettres des Papes @ Avignon se rapportant 
ala France. No. 5. Fase. I. and II.) 13” x 10’. 
Pp. 320. Paris, A. Fontemoing. 1902 and 1906. 
12 frances each fase. 

Loeb (James), see Decharme (Paul). 

Lucian, see Rabe (Hugo). 

Meiliet (A.), see Niedermann (Max). 

Merten (E.), see Commentationes Philologae Ienenses. 
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Niedermann (Max) Précis de phonétique historique 
du Latin par M. N. avec un avant-propos par 
A. Meillet. (Nouvelle Collection d Cusage des 
Classes. XXVIII.) 7’x4h". Pp. xii+152. 
Paris, Libraire C. Klincksieck. 1906. Fr. 2 
50 


Polystratus. Polystrati Epicurei Mep: AAoyou Kara- 
gpovnoews Libellus edidit Carolus Wilke. (Bibl. 
Script. Graec. et Rom. Teub.) 7}"x5". Pp. xx 
+38. Leipzig, B.G. Teubner. 1905. M. 1. 20. 

Rabe (Hugo) Scholia in Lucianum edidit H. R. 
(Bibl. Script. Graec. et Rom. Teub.) x5". 
Pp. xii+336 and 2 plates. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner. 1906. M. 6. 

Rand (EF. K.) Joannes Scottus, (Quellen und 
Uniersuchungen zur lateinische Philologie des 
Mittelalters heraus. von Ludwig Traube. Band I. 
Heft 2.) 10’x7’. Pp. xiv+106. Miinchen, 
Oskar Beck. 1906. M. 6. 

Shuckburgh (E. 8.) Augustus. The Life and 
Times of the Founder of the Roman Empire. 


(B.c. 63-A.D. 14) Illustrated. Second Im. 
ression. 8’x5}". Pp. xii+318. London, 
. Fisher Unwin. 1905. Cheap Edition. 5s, 


net. 

—— See also Herodotus. 

Sophocles, see Arnold (Matthew). 

Tertullian. Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliani 
opera ex recensione Aemilii Kroymann. Pars III. 
(Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
Vol. XXXXVII.) 94x6". Pp. xxxviii+650, 
Vindobonae, F. Tempsky., Lipsiae, G. Freytag. 


1906. 

Tod (M. N.) and Wace (A. J. B.) A Catalogue of 
the Sparta Museum. 9”’x54. Pp. viii+250. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. Paper boards, 
cloth back. 10s. 6d. net ($ 3. 40). 

Usener (Hermann), see Biicheler (Franz). 

Wace (A. J. B.), see Tod (M. N.). 

Whitelaw (Robert), see Arnold (Matthew). 

Wilke (Carolus), see Polystratus. 
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